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TO    THE 


RIGHT  HONORABLE 

OEORGIANA  AUGUSTA  FREDERICA 

LADY  CHARLES  BENTINCK. 

Honored  Madam, 

Conscious  as  I  am  of  the  very 
high  and  distinguished  honor  your  Ladyship 
has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  by  tak- 
ing under  your  kind  protection  this  first  and 
humble  effort  of  my  pen,  I  feel  that  no  lan- 
guage, within  my  limited  powers,  can  possibly 
describe  to  you  that  profound  sense  of  grati- 
tude with  which  I  am  impressed.  Your 
Ladyship's    disinterested    benevolence,    will 
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VI  DEDICATION. 

be  so  conspicuous  to  every  individual  who 
may  honour  this  volume  with  a  perusal,  as  to 
need  no  stronger  proof  than  that  you  are  its 
patroness  :  I  should,  indeed,  feel  truly  happy 
if  the  contents  were  worthy  of  so  great  a  con- 
descension ;  yet,  I  trust,  however  deficient 
these  Poems  may  be  in  metaphorical  sublimity, 
or  poetical  softness,  that  they  will  not  be 
found  altogether  unamusive,  nor  entirely  de- 
stitute of  originality.  If  they  possess  any 
merit,  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  a  British 
Public  to  doubt  their  success,  whose  sympa- 
thetic hearts  arc,  like  your  Ladyship's,  ever 
ready  to  cherish  the  dawning  ray  of  genius, 
from  whomsoever  it  may  present  itself,  and 
which,  throutih  their  laudal)le  encouragement, 
has  often  attained  the  very  pinnacle  of  glory. 
But  situated  as  I  have  been  for  many  years, 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  deej),  amongst  the 
brave  defenders  of  my  country,  wIktc  valor 
and  seamanship  predominate   over  scholastic 
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erudition,  I  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  your 
Ladyship's  nobleness  of  mind,  which,  soaring 
above  the  reach  of  prejudice,  that  too-deadly 
foe  to  infant  merit,  has,  in  bringing  the  follow- 
ing work  before  a  generous  and  enlightened 
Public,  rendered  an  everlasting  favour  to  one, 
who  most  respectfully  begs  leave  to  subscribe 
himself,  in  addition  to  his  being 
Your  Ladyship's 

truly  obliged  and  very  obedient 
humble  servant, 

A  SEAMAN. 

London^  \9th  May, 
1810. 
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LOVE  AND  WAR. 


CANTO  FIRST. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  supposed  origin  of  the  heathen  mythology— the  influence 
of  the  Muses,  according  to  the  rules  of  Paganism — their  aid 
solicited — story  begun — description  of  Pico — Lorenzo's  cha- 
racter— Alfonso  and  Eumenia  described — their  first  interview — 
Lorenzo's  determination — the  meeting  of  the  lovers  by  night — 
Alfonso's  prayer — Eumenia's  request — Alfonso  seized  and  borne 
away  by  sailors — Eumenia's  grief — Marino  inclines  to  be  her 
friend — his  character — Eumenia's  story  of  her  birth  and  love — 
her  request  of  Marino— his  answer  and  advice — Eumenia  doubts 
the  propriety  of  her  resolve — her  doubts  removed — they  sepa- 
rate— Alfonso's  interview  with  Lorenzo  and  Ricardo — Alfonso 
quits  the  shore — his  grief  and  arrival  on  board  a  ship — Marino 
with  others  return  to  the  shore — a  sailor  questions  Eumenia — 
her  answer — Marino's  consent—their  quitting  the  land  and 
arrival  on  shipboard. 
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CANTO  FIRST. 


When  Fiction  first  obtain'd  poetic  fire. 
And  skilful  bards  attun'd  the  sounding  lyre, 
For  gold  or  fame  heroic  acts  were  sung. 
And  hills  and  dales  with  matchless  praises  rung ; 
Till  warlike  heroes,  deck'd  with  trophied  bays, 
Were  gods  proclaim'd  to  rule  in  various  ways  : 
Nor  infant  reason,   had  the  power  to  see 
The  guileful  influence  of  their  majesty  j 
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CANTO  I. 


For  Might  and  Cunning,  arrogantly  bold, 
Reign'd  hand  in  hand,  and  fleec'd  the  labourer's  gold 
Thus  Jove,  armipotent,  their  highest  king, 
O'erwhelm'd  the  Titans,  (so  the  Poets  sing,) 
Who  mountains  piPd  to  scale  the  purple  sky. 
And  drag  the  Thunderer  from  his  throne  on  high  ; 
By  lightning's  force  each  daring  monster  fell, 
Hurl'd  headlong  down,  to  groan  in  deepest  hell  ! 
This  mighty  deed  to  earth-born  Jove  was  giv'n. 
And  trembling  souls  believ'd  him  King  of  Heav'n  ! 
Such  mystic  themes  engross'd  our  ancient  song. 
And  sounding  numbers  bore  the  strains  along 
Delusory,  till  prudent  Wisdom  came. 
And  strengthen'd  Nature  hail'd  her  sacred  name  ! 
Then  honest  truth,  in  soft  bucolian  strains. 
To  emulation  rous'd  our  rural  swains. — 
And  here  the  Muse,  in  simple  Nature's  scale. 
Unfolds  an  artless,  melancholy  tale  ! 
Nor  Jove,  nor  Juno,  full  of  direful  hate. 
Here,  'mid  their  offspring,  join  in  stern  debate^ 
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But,  oh !  soft  love  two  virtuous  hearts  engage, 

That  bear  the  battle's  unrelenting  rage ! 

And  all  the  horrors  of  a  storm-rock'd  sea, 

Dash'd  thro'  the  rolling  clouds  with  dreadful  majesty! 

Since  poets  oft,  impell'd  by  Fashion's  rod, 
Declare  Apollo  their  inspiring  god, 
And,  sweetly  singing,  claim  his  powerful  might. 
To  save  their  labours  from  eternal  night: 
Permit  the  Muse,  by  mythologic  rule. 
To  seek  assistance  from  the  tuneful  school. 
Where  fadeless  wreaths  of  bloomy  laurel  twine, 
Around  the  temples  of  the  sacred  Nine  ! 
For  know,  ye  warbling,  blest,  sciential  train, 
She  deems  ye  rulers  of  the  fruitful  brain  ! 
But  lest  her  effort,  wanting  ardour,  fails. 
Submissive  she,  your  glorious  patron  hails  ! 

Oh  !  mighty  Phoebus,  round  whose  awful  shrine. 
The  muses  sang,  harmoniously  divine  ! 
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CANTO  I- 


Say,  who,  amid  their  chaste  Aonian  band. 
Will  guide  a  trembling  school-untutor'd  hand, 
Who  never  sipp'd  of  their  Castalian  fount. 
Yet  oft  has  seen  their  cloud-aspiring  mount. 
Swell  o'er  the  surface  of  the  troubled  main. 
Whose  roaring  flood  recoils  to  Egypt's  plain, 
Where  seven-mouth'd  Nile  his  streams  prolific  pours, 
In  deep-red  torrents  from  his  winding  shores  ; 
Dying  old  Ocean  as  they  hurried  on, 
Where  oft  descends  the  fierce  Euroclydon.  (a) 

0  blest  Calliope  !  of  all  the  Nine, 
Inspire  my  song,  and  reign  in  ev'ry  line. 
Let  fond  Erato  tune  each  am'rous  string, 
And  martial  Clio  thro'  my  battle  sing. 
No  aid  I  claim  from  brisk  Terpsichore  ; 
Nor  gay  Thalia,  do  I  call  on  thee. 

For  lo  !  my  verse  is  thine,  Melpomene  ! 
But  fair  Euterpe,  tho'  loud  Boreas  raves, 

1  claim  thy  breath  to  swell  my  angry  waves  ; 
And  oh  !  Polymnia,  ever-living  maid  ! 
Should  I  deserve  thy  soft,  endearing  aid. 
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That  sacred  pow'r,  the  good  old  parent's  crutch, 
Sweet  mem'ry  !  born  of  eye,  or  ear,  or  touch  : 
And  should  Urania  her  bright  influence  give. 
Then,  Iho'  the  Poet  die,  his  song  may  live. 
The  subject,  yet,  in  doubtful  embryo  sleeps. 
And  thee,  kind  reader,  in  suspense  it  keeps. 
But  lo  !  it  comes  !  ye  gates  of  night  give  way — 
Oblivion  hence  !  Apollo  gives  the  day  ! 
The  gates  expand — their  yawning  hinges  sound. 
My  Muse  ascends,  and  echo  floats  around. 

Where  Pico's  (b)  mountain  tow'rs  toward  the  skies, 
(Whose  snow-capp'd  ridges  o'er  th'Atlantic  rise,) 
Surrounding  clouds,  oft  form  an  awful  chain, 
And  frown  confusion  on  the  surgy  main ! 
For  round  its  summit  many  an  infant  storm. 
Attracted,  swells,  and  bursts  in  horrid  form  ! 
Driving  the  waters  into  foamy  waves, 
And  rudely  roaring,  echoes  through  her  caves  ! 
Here,  in  the  morn,  while  yet  in  twilight  grey. 
The  sky  denotes  th'  approach  of  rosy  day, 
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Cloud-piercing  Pico  from  her  icy  brow. 
Reflects  the  sun  upon  the  vales  below. 
While  shades  of  night  around  th'  horizon  shew. 
Here  various  fruits  with  gay  luxuriance  spring. 
And  juicy  grapes  around  the  olives  cling. 
Amid  those  scenes,  by  nature  form'd  to  please, 
'Twixt  purling  streams  and  high  erhbow'ring  trees. 
There  liv'd  a  man,  the  great  Lorenzo,  he. 
For  riches  known,  but  void  of  charity  : 
A  miser's  spirit  sway'd  his  plodding  breast. 
And  terror  rock'd  him  in  his  hours  of  rest. 
One  son  he  had,  the  good  Alfonso  nam'd, 
Whom  honour,  truth,  and  piety  had  fam'd  ; 
His  early  youth  display'dagen'rous  mind. 
Which  rising  years  expanded  and  refin'd. 
A  graceful  air  throughout  his  person  shone. 
And  Health  and  Beauty  mark'd  him  for  their  own. 
His  manly  breast,  from  pride  and  envy  free, 
Lov'd  all  mankind,  and  truly  lov'd  was  he. 
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But  fair  Eumenia,  fairest  of  the  isle. 
From  young  Alfonso  drew  a  lover's  smile : 
He  the  dread  siege  of  Ilion's  lofty  towers. 
Twice  told,  had  pass'd,  in  iilnocence  his  hours ; 
And  she  had  seventeen  ripening  summers  seen 
With  all  the  chasteness  of  the  woodland  queen.* 
A  nobler  form  ne'er  gracM  a  British  robe. 
Whose  perfect  fair  enchant  the  wond'ring  globe ! 
Such  rosy  cheeks  illum'd  her  brilliant  eyes. 
Nor  stars  more  bright  begem  the  vaulted  skies. 
Her  pouting  lips,  more  sweet  than  morning  dew. 
Outshone  the  coral  in  its  brightest  hue; 
'Twixt  those,  stood  pleasing  to  the  ravish'd  sight, 
Her  well-rang'd  teeth,  of  lily's  purest  white  ! 
O'er  which,  like  ether,  soft,  untainted  came. 
That  breath  a  monarch  might  have  breath'd  again  ! 
Her  gentle  bosom,  roundly  swelling,  fair. 
Oft  bore  the  tresses  of  her  sloe-black  hair  : 
Whilst  round  her  brow  the  glossy  ringlets  curl'd, 
She  seem'd  an  angel  in  a  mortal  world 

*  Diana. 
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Surpassing  all  !  and  yet,  tho'  humbly  drest. 
Her  seemly  robes  enclos'd  a  virtuous  breast  ! 
What  more  can  princes  this  side  heav'n  obtain. 
What  richer  gem  to  brighten  o'er  their  pain  ? 
Her  peasant  sire,  nor  wealth  nor  plenty  knew, 
His  daily  bread  from  daily  labour  grew  ; 
His  needy  state  claim'd  fair  Eumenia's  aid, 
And  various  scenes  employ'd  the  blooming  maid. 

'Twas  in  the  evening  of  a  winter's  day, 
Returning  homeward  thro'  a  lonely  way. 
That  young  Alfonso  first  espy'd  her  form, 
Quick'ning  her  steps  to  shun  th'  increasing  storm. 
Which,  fiercely  raging,  threaten'd  danger  near, 
And  rous'd  Eumcuia  into  trembling  fear. 
Her  form  divine  he  stood  surpris'd  to  view, 
Yet  still  he  gaz'd,  and  still  his  wonder  grew  ! 
His  glowing  bosom,   strangely  beating,  sigh'd. 
As  oft*  the  sound  amid  the  tempest  dy'd. 
The  cloud-girt  mountain  felt  the  roaring  blast. 
And  hurling  down  a  frozen  show'r  so  vast. 
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Smote  the  fair  maid  upon  her  lovely  breast, 

And  well  nigh  sent  her  to  eternal  rest  ! 

She,  struggling,  fell  upon  the  icy  ground, 

Nor  heard  awhile  the  thunders'  bellowing  sound  ! 

But  kind  Alfonso,  as  on  eagles'  wings, 

Cuts  through  the  wind  and  round  the  fair  one  clings  : 

Thus  some  fond  parent  clasps  a  darling  child, 

And  boldly  shields  it  from  a  monster  wild. 

He  gently  rais'd  her  in  his  longing  arms. 

And  there  beheld  her  soft,  angelic  charms, 

Her  lovely  bosom  to  the  tempest  bare. 

Her  downcast  eyes  and  soft  dishevell'd  hair  ! 

To  pity  prone,  he  griev'd  to  hear  her  moan. 

And,  young  in  love,  convey'd  her  trembling  home. 

Now  Cupid  kindled  his  quick-darting  fire. 

Like  lightning  borne  upon  th'  attractive  wire. 

Each  eye  commission'd,  own'd  the  mighty  pow'r, 

And  sweetest  blandishments  bcguil'd  each  hour  ; 

Eumcnia's  heart  with  gratitude  impress'd. 

Emitting  sighs,  the  tender  truth  confcss'd. 
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Joy's  silver  beams  flash'd  from  Alfonso's  eyes. 
Close  to  his  breast  he  press'd  the  blushing  prize. 
And  vow'd  his  love  attested  by  the  skies  ! 

Lorenzo  soon  beheld  the  raging  flame. 
That  would,  unchecked,  disgrace  his  honored  name. 
And  hence  resolv'd,  th^  unequal  match  to  shun. 
To  seaward  send  his  much-lov'd,  only  son. 
The  task  was  hard,  but  hopes  of  future  gain, 
Doom'd  the  fond  youth  to  cross  the  wat'ry  main  ! 
Before  his  mansion,  near  the  sandy  shore, 
A  lofty  ship  the  briny  waves  upbore  ; 
The  cargo  liis~-to  plough  Brazilian  seas. 
She  only  waited  for  a  fav'ring  breeze. 
Th'  unwelcome  news  soon  reach'd  Alfonso's  ears, 
But  more  unwelcome  to  Eumenia's  fears. 
In  vain  he  pleaded  for  a  week's  delay — 
In  vain  she  wept  the  fleeting  hours  away. 
No  soft  persuasions  touch'd  Lorenzo's  soul. 
For  sordid  passions  held  him  incontroul. 
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He  thus  decreed :  that  when  Aurora's  light 

From  eastern  skies  should  gild  proud  Pico's  height, 

Swiftly  on  board  Alfonso  should  repair. 

And  put  to  sea,  the  weather  foul  or  fair. 

The  dire  command  swell'd  high  the  lover's  breast. 

And  gloomy  sadness  ev'ry  look  exprest. 

A  thousand  doubts  crowd  in  upon  his  brain, 

And  hopes  and  fears  alternate  influence  gain. 

"  O  God  V  he  cried,  «'this  night  I  bid  adieu — 

The  next  I'm  wafted  from  Eumenia'^  view, 

Where  pain  and  terror  every  step  pursue  1" 

Bright  Phoebus,  now,  sunk  deep  below  the  west, 
And  Night's  dark  veil  proclaim'd  the  hours  of  rest : 
But  ah !  no  rest  could  poor  Eumenia  find. 
Nor  could  Alfonso  ease  his  aching  mind. 
O'erwhelm'd  with  grief,  but  yet  with  passion  bold, 
They  seek  the  place  where  first  his  love  he  told. 
Awhile  enfolded  in  each  other's  arms. 
They  speechless  hung,  most  exquisite  in  charms  ! 
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With  balmy  sighs,  their  lips  enjoining  press'd, 
Each  beating  heart  was  felt  'gainst  either  breast ! 
Oh  !  fleeting  moment  of  innoxious  bliss ! 
Oh  !  curs'd  Lorenzo  !  to  deny  them  this 
No  touch  of  pity  could  thy  bosom  know, 
Alecto's  poison  must  within  it  flow ; 
Still  sweeter  now  the  lovely  maid  appears, 
Enchanting  graces  mingling  with  her  tears. 
Her  beauties  tenfold,  strike  his  bursting  soul. 
And  frenzied  flashes  from  his  eye-balls  roll : 
Thus,  crown'd  with  charms,  the  blazing  sun  retires. 
To  fill  the  Nadir  with  his  lustrous  fires. — 
Surrounding  splendor  swells  th'  astonish'd  eye. 
The  fringing  gold,  the  Tyrian  purple  dye. 
The  blushing  pink,  the  soft,  pellucid  green, 
The  sanguine  ruby,  and  the  blue  serene  ! 
All  glow  with  grandeur  o'er  the  western  main. 
In  heav'nly  pomp  to  form  his  setting  train  ! 
Oh  !  could  mankind  descend  the  sacred  grave. 
As  void  of  sin  as  Phoebus  quits  the  wave, 
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Then,  like  the  morn,  each  gentle  soul  would  rise 
To  life  eternal,  mid  empyrean  skies  ! 

Now,  gently  rising  from  her  neck  of  down. 
Hand  lock'd  in  hand,  and  eyes  to  heav'n  upthrown, 
Alfonso  pray'd  to  him  who  reigns  above. 
That  nought  migh-t  lessen  or  retard  their  love — 
That  he  in  safety  miglit  again  return. 
His  sire  relent,  and  griping  av'ricc  spurn — 
That  fair  Eumenia  might  unspotted  be. 
And  love  the  same  as  when  he  went  to  sea. 
The  silent  fair,  at  last,  with  breaking  heart. 
Strove,  but  in  vain,  her  feelings  to  impart ; 
Again  big  tears  burst  thro'  her  restless  eyes. 
And  eas'd  her  bosom  with  repeated  sighs. 
Her  words,  unfinish'd  from  her  trembling  tongue, 
Alfonso's  feelings  most  severely  wrung. 
In  broken  accents,  she  her  wish  made  known, 
To  brave  with  him  the  climes  of  either  zone  ; 
To  her  no  danger  had  the  stormy  sea, 
For  in  his  sight  was  sweet  felicity  ! 

c 
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But  ere  these  words,  repeated  with  a  sigh, 

Could  gain  her  lover's  pertinent  reply, 

A  band  of  sailors,  mid  the  gloom  of  night, 

Seiz'd  the  fond  youth,  and  bore  him  from  her  sight. 

Eumenia,  frantic,  urg'd  a  moment's  stay. 

And  on  her  knees,  petition'd  for  delay; 

But  deaf  seem'd  they,  and  full  of  impious  threats, 

Theymarch'd  him  onward  with  redoubling  steps. 

Regardless,  thus,  a  vessel  quits  the  strand. 

Nor  heeds  the  voice,  shrill-piercing  on  the  land. 

Of  some  fond  wife  or  unprotected  child, 

Whom  thither  hopes  of  promis'd  joys  beguil'd. 

**  Oh  cruel  monsters  !"  poor  Eumenia  cried, 

**  Why  am  T  thus  the  parting  kiss  denied  ? 

Or,  why  is  he,  before  th'  appointed  hour, 

Dragg'd  from  my  arms  by  such  unlawful  pow'r  ? 

Will  none  of  all  your  marble-hearted  crew. 

Bear  to  my  love  Eumenia's  last  adieu  ? 

Is  this  the  honour  of  a  sailor's  breast, 

To  heap  new  troubles  on  a  heart  distrest  ?" — 

Then  drooping,  fell,  by  agonies  o'crprcst  ! 
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So  sinks  a  lily  for  a  while  its  head. 
When  mov'd  untimely  from  its  parent'  bed. 
Till  fost'ring  nature's  ever  lib'ral  hand. 
Renews  its  strength  to  decorate  the  land. 

Now  meek-ey'd  pity  touch'd  Marino's  heart. 
Who  oft  through  life  had  felt  oppression's  dart ; 
Who,  when  on  board,  with  talents  pure  and  rare 
Sustain'd  the  boatswain's  ever-anxious  care. 
Tho'  born  at  sea  amid  the  billows'  roar. 
And  quite  unus'd  to  polish'd  life  on  shore. 
His  heart,  to  Love,  was  tender  at  the  core. 
His  manly  soul,  unknown  to  pallid  Fear, 
In  Pity's  cause  was  e'er  a  friend  sincere ; 
No  fawning  sympathy  about  him  hung. 
Nor  flatt'ring  words  came  smoothly  o'er  his  tongue ; 
But  honest  truth  sat  smiling  in  his  face. 
Where  Fame  the  scars  of  savage  war  might  trace. 
Resolv'd  was  he  to  hear  the  fair  maid's  tale, 
And  left  his  comrades  in  a  winding  vale. 
c  2 
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Returning  swiftly,  he  Eumenia  found. 
Half  drown'd  in  tears  upon  the  dewy  ground. 
*'  Arise,"  said  he,  *^  and  to  my  words  attend, 
If  you  are  wrong'd,  Marino  is  your  friend. 
Tho'  tis  a  crime  to  fly  one's  master's  trust, 
Tis  worse  to  serve  him  in  a  cause  unjust : 
Impart  to  me  the  story  of  your  grief. 
And  my  poor  pow'rs  shall  work  for  your  relief." 

"  Oh  !  gen'rous  man,*'  the  trembling  fair  one  cri'd, 
"  A  suit  so  honest  shall  not  be  dcni'd. 
And  truth  unvarnish'd  o'er  my  lips  shall  glide. 

*'  This  isle  surrounded  by  th'  Atlantic  sea. 
Birth  gave,  at  once,  to  poverty  and  me  : 
My  teiider  mother  bade  this  world  adieu. 
Whilst  I,  an  infant  scarce  a  mother  knew. 
And  tho'  my  father  rear'd  me  as  his  pride, 
A  mother's  softness  was  but  ill  supplied. 
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Beside  this  mountain,  on  a  lonely  spot, 

Expos'd  to  storms  appears  his  humble  cot ; 

There  now  he  lies  wrapt  safe  in  balmy  sleep, 

Unknown  to  him  the  woes  I'm  doom'd  to  weep ; 

Nor  would  I  rob  him  of  his  peaceful  rest. 

By  pouring  troubles  in  his  harmless  breast. 

He  labours  daily  at  the  cluster'd  vine. 

Or  ploughs  the  soil,  or  makes  the  rosy  wine  ; 

To  him  alike  to  plant  the  fencing  thorn. 

Or  mow  the  grass  or  beat  the  golden  corn ; 

To  chase  o'er  hills  the  steady-bounding  goat. 

Or  bear  dispatches  to  an  isle  remote. 

A  little  bark  lies  moor'd  beside  the  strand. 

Built,  launch'd,  and  fitted  by  his  skilful  hand  ! 

By  these,  and  labours  uniformly  rude. 

We've  ffain'd,  tho'  poor,  an  honest  livelihood. 

Tho'  such  I  am,  and  of  so  poor  a  state, 

Nor  mark'd  by  fortune  for  a  better  fate. 

Yet  is  my  heart  alive  to  cv'ry  joy. 

And  feels  the  pang  that  does  its  bliis  annoy. 
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Tis  now  six  months  since  first  Alfonso  came. 

That  youth  of  virtue  and  of  manly  fame, 

And  fiil'd  my  breast  with  love's  all  conq'ring  flame. 

His  vows  were  pledg'd  with  unaffected  truth, 

I  thought  me  bless'd,  and  lov'd  the  charming  youth. 

Of  vast  distinction  yet  was  I  aware. 

But  could  not  shun  my  fate-alluring  snare. 

Hope  led  me  on,  but  Fear  a  cloud  display'd, 

Yet  artless  nature  pierc'd  the  gloomy  shade. 

For  when  two  hearts  like  ours  in  union  glow. 

The  highest  levels  with  the  very  low. 

Twas  so  with  his,  but  soon  his  grov'ling  sire, 

Espy'd  the  flame  and  loos'd  his  vengeful  ire  ! 

Resolv'd  is  he  to  send  my  love  away, 

But  oh,  my  heart  will  burst  that  very  day, 

To  southern  climes  across  the  trackless  main. 

Oh  !  never  !  never  to  return  again  ! 

For  there,  I'm  told,  a  damsel  passing  fair. 

In  splendor  rolling,  with  majestic  air. 

Is  destin'd  to  become  Alfonso's  bride. 

And  crown  Lorenzo's  avaricious  pride  ! 
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But  oh  !  my  friend  !  if  pity's  in  your  breast, 
Judge  for  my  heart  and  grant  this  fond  request : 
That  I  on  board  your  vessel  may  repair, 
And  bid  farewell  to  sweet  Alfonso  there. 
Or  take  me  with  you  in  a  sailor's  guise, 
I'll  bear  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  skies  ! 
I  have  the  garments  ready  at  command. 
And  in  an  hour  can  quit  my  native  land  ; 
I  feel  no  terrors  at  the  threat'ning  wave, 
Nor  dread  the  horrors  of  a  wat'ry  grave  I 
Give  me  my  love,  I'll  judge  no  dangers  nigh. 
Or  should  they  come,  with  him  I'd  boldly  die  !" 
Thus  spoke  the  maid — Marino  paus'd  awhile. 
And  thus  address'd  her  with  a  pleasing  smile  : 
"  I  feel  Eumenia  for  your  tender  age. 
And  know  th'  injustice  of  Lorenzo's  rage. 
But  we  are  destin'd  by  a  strict  command 
To  bear  Alfonso  to  a  distant  land. 
And  when  Aurora  gives  the  coming  day, 
Our  vessel's  prow  will  cut  the  liquid  way  ! 
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Yet  still,  in  pity  for  your  beating  heart, 
Marino's  breast  shall  act  a  double  part ; 
And  should  I  fail  to  prove  a  genuine  friend. 
May  heav'n  desert  nie  in  my  latter  end  ! 
Dull  night  has  now  pass'd  thro'  her  mid  career. 
And  in  the  east  the  day  will  soon  appear; 
But  e'er  that  hour,  upon  the  pcbbl'd  beach. 
From  whence  long  hawsers  (t)  to  our  vessel  reach. 
Do  you  attend,  e'en  as  a  sailor  drest. 
Sinking  the  female  deep  within  your  breast. 
Bury,  awhile,  the  cares  you're  doom'd  to  feel, 
Lest  sighs  or  tears  your  purpose  should  reveal. 
Before  our  anchor  leaves  his  wat'ry  bed, 
A  little  bark  will  to  the  shore  be  sped, 
To  loose  our  hawsers  from  the  mooring  buoy. 
Which  task  myself  with  others  will  employ. 
Just  as  we  leap  upon  the  sea-wash'd  strand. 
And  seem  prepared  to  quit  again  the  land, 
Bc't  your  request  to  join  our  ship  and  crew, 
I'll  grant  yuur  suit  as  quite  unknown  to  you, 
Then  leap  on  board  and  bid  the  shore  adieu." 
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"  Oh,  gen'rous  man,"  replied  th'  exulting  maid, 
"  How  can  such  goodness  ever  be  repaid  ! 
While  mem'ry  lives,  my  pray'rs  shall  offer'd  be. 
For  dear  Alfonso  !  for  my  sire  !  and  thee  ! 
May  all  the  blessings  heav'n  to  mortals  give, 
ShowV  thick  around,  and  in  your  bosoms  live  !'* 
Thus  spoke  Eumenia,  till  her  eyes  full  weak, 
RoU'd  grateful  tears  upon  each  lovely  cheek. 
Marino,  touch'd  by  Friendship's  genuine  flame. 
Like  a  fond  father  kiss'd  th'  advcnt'rous  dame. 
*^  Now  haste,"  he  cried,  let  not  a  moment  pass 
In  fruitless  toil  before  your  looking-glass. 
Yet,  veil  those  charms,  the  more  your  form's  disguis'd, 
With  less  suspicion  you'll  be  scrutiniz'd  ; 
Trust  then  to  fate,  if  aught  of  ill  appear. 
Your  tale  I'll  tell  to  ev'ry  pitying  ear. 
And  with  a  father's  feelings  soothe  your  fear  !" 
^'But  hold,  my  friend,"  the  pond'ring  maid  replied, 
*^  There's  yet  a  point  most  weighty  to  decide,— 
How  can  I  leave  an  aged  parent's  home. 
And  o'er  the  seas  to  distant  climates  roam  ? 
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Despair  an  harbour  in  his  breast  would  find. 

And  hurl  destruction  on  his  feeble  mind  ; 

For  who  would  substitute  a  daughter's  aid. 

Should  he  in  sickness  on  his  bed  be  laid  ? 

And  should  he  die,  what  friend  would  close  his  eyes  r 

Or,  with  respect,  attend  his  obsequies  ? 

Oh  !  these  are  thoughts  that  wring  my  trembling  heart, 

And  bid  me  never  from  his  sight  depart  j 

Yet  for  Alfonso  am  I  doom'd  to  grieve. 

Oh  !  death  awaits  on  each  alternative  ! 

Oh  !  judge,  my  friend,  who  from  experience  know 

What  racking  tumults  in  my  bosom  flow  ! 

Speak,  faithful  friend,  your  sage  advice  I'll  keep. 

To  stay  on  shore,  or  plough  the  swelling  deep  ! 

For  while  divided  thus  my  thoughts  remain. 

Our  plans  are  needless,  and  my  hopes  are  vain." 

Marino  stood,  by  mingling  doubts  oppress'd, 

And  thus  at  length  the  anxious  maid  address'd — 

"  What,  tho'  your  father  may  at  first  sustain 

A  loss,  by  your  advent'ring  on  the  main, 
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Yet  when  his  head  droops,  mark'd  by  silver  age, 
And,  his  weak  limbs  'gainst  hoary  time  engage, 
A  pow'rful  friend  may  yield  a  balsam  mild. 
And  that  same  friend  may  be  his  only  child. 
You  know  Lorenzo  is  a  wealthy  don, 
Whose  riches  soon  may  grace  the  gen'rous  son ; 
And  he  with  you  would  boundless  pleasure  feel. 
To  aid  your  father  with  becoming  zeal  ! 
The  nuptial  rites,  when  you  on  board  repair. 
Our  priest  can  execute  with  secret  care  ; 
Now,  quick  resolve,  I  can  no  longer  stay, 
The  twinkling  stars  denote  approaching  day. 
Say,  on  the  beach,  shall  I  Eumenia  find. 
Or  with  her  parent  will  she  rest  behind." 
"  To  sea,''  she  cried,  *'  to  sea  my  noble  friend  ! 
And  heav'n  protect  us  to  our  journey's  end  !" 
This  said,  in  haste  they  bade  a  short  adieu, 
Determin'd  each  their  purpose  to  pursue. 

Mean  time  the  sailors  young  Alfonso  bore. 
Thro'  many  windings,  to  the  sea-girt  shore, 
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Where  bold  Ricardo,  captain  of  the  crew. 
With  stern  Lorenzo  held  an  interview. 
Soon  as  the  son  beheld  his  father  there. 
He  thus  reproach'd  him  with  a  lofty  air— 
*f  Since  dead  to  honour  is  your  aged  heart. 
And  I  am  doom'd  from  all  I  love  to  part. 
Deep-wounded  feelings,  by  a  fever'd  tongue. 
Shall  reach  the  father  who  his  son  could  wrong ; 
What  action  of  my  life  could  urge  your  soul, 
To  force  me  seaward  by  a  deed  so  foul  ? 
To  seize  my  person  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And,  like  a  robber,  who  had  taken  flight. 
Have  me  thus  dragged  ignobly  to  your  sight .' 
Why  am  I  bound  to  know  a  foreign  clime. 
Against  my  will,  and  still  without  a  crime  ? 
No  warning  given,  not  a  single  day, 
But  like  a  savage  thus  am  torn  away. 
From  dearest  friends,  from  relatives,  and  home. 
And,  unprepar'd,  a  world  of  seas  to  roam  ! 
Oh  !  cruel  father  !  avaricious  man  ! 
What  cause  can  prosper  from  so  dire  a  plan  ? 
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I  ne'er  in  marriage  will  receive  a  hand, 

With  wealth  and  beauty  in  a  distant  land  ; 

And  tho'  to  India  I  am  now  consign'd. 

My  heart,  for  ever,  shall  remain  behind  ! 

To  fair  Eumenia  am  I  bound  in  love. 

Which  none  shall  lessen  but  the  pow'r  above  I 

If  you  the  path  of  common  justice  shun. 

Farewell  to  all  the  duties  of  a  son  ! 

So  bear  me  hence,  give  vent  to  all  your  rage. 

Still  'gainst  your  av'ricc  stubborn  war  I'll  wage.'* 

Lorenzo,  now,  with  vengeance  in  his  eyes, 
Advanc'd,  and  sternly  to  his  son  replies, — 
"  Ungrateful  youth  !  misguided  prattler,  cease. 
Nor  let  fresh  injuries  my  rage  increase  ! 
Too  long  you've  lavish'd  on  your  low-bred  fair 
Those  sums  I've  gain'd  by  industry  and  care ; 
And  now  in  wedlock  you'd  my  name  disgrace. 
And  share  my  gold  with  her  plebeian  race  ! 
Whilst  I,  who  studious  for  your  tender  days. 
And  am  expericnc'd  in  the  worldly  ways, 
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Have  found  a  partner  for  your  choice  more  fit, 
With  weakh  and  beauty,  elegance  and  wit. 
But  you,  more  stubborn  than  the  tusky  boar. 
Turn  ev'ry  course  but  that  which  lies  before. 
Thwarting  my  views,  and  by  Eumenia's  face, 
Mere  shew,  enslav'd — you'd  truckle  with  disgrace. 
Is  this  the  recompense  you  mean  to  give  ? 
To  him,  who  taught  you  in  the  world  to  live  ? 
To  him,  who  rear'd  you  as  his  darling  child, 
Help'd  ev'ry  wish,  and  at  your  foibles  smil'd  ? 
Oh  !  had  you  died  that  melancholy  day. 
Which  first  gave  you,  and  ere  it  roll'd  away. 
Bore  off  the  parent !  I  had  known  less  pain. 
Than  now  I  feel  to  send  you  o'er  the  main. 
Once,  fairest  Hope  put  forth  her  golden  rays, 
Denoting  pleasure  for  my  aged  days  j 
But  ah  !  how  vain  !  what  sad  reverses  flow. 
What  bitter  misery  begins  to  grow  ! 
How  will  this  theme  on  ev'ry  ear  intrude. 
And  feed  the  busy,  meddling  neighbourhood  ! 
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Bat  now,  no  longer  will  I  hold  debate. 

Nor  shall  my  vessel  for  your  person  wait ; 

The  swelling  breeze  invites  her  from  the  bay. 

So  haste  all  hands,  unmoor,  and  quickly  weigh."  (dj 

Marino  now  arriv'd  amid  the  crew, 
And,  unperceiv'd,  near  brave  Ricardo  drew  ; 
Bidding  the  seamen  haul  to  shore  the  boat. 
To  take  the  captain  with  his  friend  afloat. 
Ricardo  then  address'd  the  love-sick  youth. 
And  pledg'd  his  vows  of  honour  and  of  truth. 
That  ev'ry  comfort  which  a  ship  could  yield, 
Well-stor'd  and  fitted  for  the  wat'ry  field. 
Should  be  his  own,  and  every  special  care. 
With  strict  attention  should  be  paid  him  there. 
Alfonso  bow'd  with  more  than  common  grace. 
While  Love  and  Rage  drove  tears  adown  his  face. 
He  honor'd  much  Ricardo's  noble  mind. 
And,  near  the  margin  of  the  sea  inclin'd  : 
Then  from  his  father  heard  a  faint  adieu. 
And  slowly  join'<l  the  toil-preparing  crew. 
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Their  plying  oars  now  dash  the  rolling  tide. 
Whose  waves,  obsequious,  murmur  and  divide. 
The  pensive  lover  gaz'd  to  view  the  place. 
Where  in  his  thought  Eumenia  shew'd  her  face, 
But  no  fond  rays  of  heav'nly  lustre  gleam. 
Save  the  bright  stars  which  on  the  ocean  beam  ; 
Whose  briny  mirror,  to  the  downcast  eye, 
Reflects  again  the  fiery  studded  sky  ! 
Still,  far  around  night's  dusky  veil  vi^as  spread. 
And  chilly  vapours  screen'd  the  mountain's  head. 
Yet  mid  the  gloom  the  steady  helmsman  steers. 
And  as  his  bark  the  lofty  vessel  nears. 
Ship,  (ej   ship  your  oars,  the  timely  boatswain  cries. 
And  each  in  turn  on  board  the  vessel  hies. 
Ricardo,  then,  gave  out  with  strict  command. 
To  loose  the  hawsers  from  the  rocky  strand, 
To  clear  the  decks,  and,  at  th'approach  of  day. 
Loose  cv'ry  sail  and  be  prcpar'd  to  weigh. 
Marino,  now,  and  four  selected  men. 
Resume  their  stations  in  the  boat  again ; 
These,  shoreward,  labour  at  their  bending  oars, 
At  ev'ry  stroke  the  boiling  water  roars. 
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Whose  milky  foam  in  trembling  bubbles  glide 

Along  the  surface  of  the  rolling  tide. 

As  near  the  shore  the  wayward  vessel  flew. 

Close  to  its  margin  fair  Eumenia  drew; 

Doubting  success,  she  breath'd  a  deep-fetch'd  sigh. 

And  blush'd  and  trembled  as  the  boat  drew  nish. 

Marino  saw  her,  with  exulting  joy, 

Cloth'd  in  the  garments  of  a  sailor-boy. 

Now,  as  the  boat  turns  up  the  yellow  sand. 

They  cease  their  toil,  and  leap  upon  the  land  ; 

Young  Juan  first  address'd  the  silent  youth. 

In  sailor's  language,  careless  and  uncouth — 

^'  What  ship,  my  boy  ?  and  whither  bound  so  soon  ? 

Methinks,  you're  steering  for  the  setting  moon  ! 

Or  has  the  rhino  from  your  pockets  flown  ? 

And  left  you,  wand'ring,  friendless,  and  alone. 

If  so,  my  lad,  you'd  better  join  our  crew. 

You'll  there  get  cash,  and  board,  and  lodging  too  ; 

We  to  the  Indies  strait  are  bound  away, 

And  quit  this  anch'ragc  at  the  break  of  day." 

D 
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Then  thus  Eumenia,  with  undaunted  mind, — 

"  To  join  your  vessel  I  am  well  inclin'd  ; 

And  when  your  boatswain  gives  th'  assenting  word, 

I'll  spurn  the  shore,  and  leap  with  joy  on  board." 

"  Well  answer'd,  boy,"  the  ready  boatswain  cried, 

'*  In  willing  hearts  I  feel  an  honest  pride. 

For  those  who  free  from  harsh  compulsion  go. 

Prove  the  best  bulwark  'gainst  a  daring  foe. 

A  youth,  like  you,  I've  often  sought  in  vain. 

To  be  my  servant  since  I've  plough'd  the  main  j 

A  duty  distant  from  the  post  of  fame. 

But  still  well  suited  to  your  tender  frame. 

And  should  you  wish,  amid  the  howling  blast, 

To  furl  the  sail,  or  strike  the  lofty  mast,  fej 

No  check  your  wishes  shall  receive  from  me. 

In  reaching  glories  that  attend  the  sea." 

Eumenia  bending  shew'd  her  sweet  consent ; 

Mean  time  the  hawsers  were  with  speed  unbent. 

And  strait  on  board  with  cheerful  hearts  they  went. 
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When  fair  Eumenia  climb'd  the  vessel's  side. 
Her  faithful  lover  on  the  deck  she  spy'd  ; 
Pensive  he  gaz'd  upon  the  distant  shore, 
Where  feeble  billows  o'er  the  pebbles  roar. 
His  drooping  head  upon  his  hand  reclin'd, 
And  one  dear  object  quite  possess'cl  his  mind. 
Now  sweetest  hope  with  lov'd  Eumenia  dwelt, 
And  who  can  tell  what  secret  joys  she  felt  ! 
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Unknown  she  stood  and  heard  Alfonso  sigh. 
But  view'd  him  with  a  tender,  watchful  eye  ; 
Great  was  her  wish  to  make  her  person  known. 
But  prudence  check'd,  and  will  was  not  her  own. 

Now,  bright  Aurora,  from  her  wat'ry  bed. 
Beams  silv'ry  light  upon  the  mountain's  head  ; 
And  rising  swiftly,  with  her  gaudy  train. 
Spreads  glorious  lustre  o'er  the  glassy  main  ! 
No  gath'ring  clouds  arc  seen  throughout  the  sky, 
And,  clear'd  of  mist,  proud  Pico  tow'rs  on  high. 
Tlie  ready  crew  their  pond'rous  anchor  weigh, 
And  set  their  sails  to  leave  the  friendly  bay. 
The  stately  ship,  no  more  by  cordage  held, 
Creeps  out  to  sea,  by  gentle  airs  impell'd ; 
While  infant  waves  along  the  ocean  curl. 
Some  willing  hands  the  lesser  sails  (a)  unfurl  j 
And  high  aloft  their  ample  wings  were  rear'd 
To  catch  the  breeze  which  from  the  mountain  veer'd. 
"i'he  gliding  vessel  cuts  the  murm'ring  stream, 
And  o'er  her  stern  Braganza's  flag  is  seen  j 
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A  waving  pendant  from  the  mast-head  flows, 
And  Gallia's  sons  are  deem'd  inveterate  foes. 
Each  lofty  sail  receives  the  swelling  breeze, 
And  swiftly  now  she  dashes  o'er  the  seas  ;   . 
Against  her  prow  obstructed  billows  boil. 
And  backwards  soon  precipitately  coil. 
Thus,  a  proud  ship  insults  the  growing  waves. 
Till  mighty  Boreas,  hoarse  with  fury,  raves ; 
Whose  pow'r,  gigantic,  makes  the  billows  roar. 
And  rules  with  iron  sway  the  pow'r  that  rul'd  before. 

The  shore  now  lessens  to  Alfonso's  view. 
And,  like  the  ocean,  so  his  anguish  grew ; 
Eumenia  saw,  with  anxious  cares  opprest,  , 

The  passions  struggling  in  his  manly  breast ; 
Oft  did  she  sigh,  yet  felt  a  secret  joy, 
That  genuine  love  should  all  his  thoughts  employ. 
Again  she  wish'd  to  lay  aside  disguise. 
But  saw  too  clear  the  danger  of  surprise 
Might  rouse  suspicion  in  Ricardo's  mind. 
While  yet  the  shore  too  closely  frown'd  behind. 
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Now  the  bright  sun,  his  highest  heaven  to  gain, 

Mounts  swiftly  up,  and  glows  upon  the  main  ; 

While  the  fair. breeze,  increasing  with  the  day. 

Clears  the  rock'd  vessel  from  the  deep-mouth'd  bay. 

The  pilot,  mindful  of  his  first  great  care, 

Marks  down  correctly  how  the  headlands  bear, 

From  this  departure,  fbj  then  begins  to  keep 

The  vessel's  reck'ning  o'er  the  pathless  deep  ; 

Allows  the  points,  the  variation  fcj  makes. 

And  then  his  course  for  distant  India  takes. 

Now,  Phoebus,  rolling  from  the  virgin's  sign, 

To  where  the  scales  in  equipond'rance  shine. 

With  beams  direct  assails  the  lifted  line.  * 

Thus,  o'er  the  world,  from  out  his  central  throne, 

An  equal  day  he  gives  to  either  zone, 

Save  where  each  pole  receives  refracted  rays. 

Nor  wrapt  in  night,  nor  bless'd  with  lightsome  days  ! 

Whose  icy  regions  nurse  the  savage  blasts. 

To  fret  the  deeps,  and  rend  the  tow'ring  masts  ; 

*  Alluding  to  the  centrifugal  motion. 
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Whence  forked  lightning,  thunder,  hail  and  wind. 
Around  the  world,  their  sweeping  passage  find  ; 
As  yet  their  pow'rs  a  grateful  distance  keep, 
And  gentle  zephyrs  o'er  the  waters  creep. 
While  now  to  sea  the  wayward  vessel  flies, 
A  lofty  ship  the  mast-head  seaman  (d)  spies. 
Down  to  the  deck  his  eager  voice  descends — 
"  A  sail !  a  sail  !  this  way  her  course  she  bends." 
Ricardo  cries,  (mean  while  Eumenia  stares) 
Mark,  from  the  mast-head,  how  the  vessel  bears  ! 
The  seaman  points,  the  track  Ricardo  keeps. 
And,  with  his  glass,  the  blue  horizon  sweeps. 
At  length  he  spies  her,  with  a  crowd  of  sail,  (ej 
Upon  his  quarter,  (f)  with  a  fresh'ning  gale  ; 
Doubtful  she  comes,  and  as  she  swiftly  nears. 
The  stranger  ship  suspiciously  appears. 
Marino,  next,  with  many  comrades  see 
Her  hostile  sails  { g)  above  the  swelling  sea ; 
They  join  opinions,  and  at  once  declare, 
The  crew  their  foe,  the  ship,  a  ship  of  war  j 
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And,  from  aloft,  the  watchful  sailor  cries, 

"  Behold  !  behold  !  the  Gallic  pendant  flies  !" 

Ricardo  saw,  and  with  a  stern  command. 

Bade  ev'ry  seaman  at  his  station  stand. 

To  crowd  all  sail,  and  while  the  vessel  runs, 

Clear  fore  and  aft  the  decks,  and  double  shot  fh)  the 

guns; 
*'  Let  trusty  men  preventer  braces  fi)  set. 
And  some,  with  care,  trice  up  each  boarding  net.  (k) 
Prepare  your  stoppers  (I)  let  the  yards  be  slung,  (m) 
And  swords  and  pistols  round  the  capstern  hung  ; 
Supply  your  racks  with  ev'ry  kind  of  shot. 
Let  casks  with  water  on  the  deck  be  got; 
From  heating  liquors  let  the  men  be  free. 
Lest  trivial  wounds  have  mortal  tendency  ; 
Let  no  loose  spars  (n)  about  the  ship  be  seen. 
And  with  strict  care  make  fast  the  powder  screen,  fo) 
Before  your  guns  let  tacks  nor  sheets  (pj  appear. 
And,  free  for  working,  coil  the  running  gcer  ;    fqj 
Secure  each  hatchway,  put  tarpaulins  (r)  on. 
And  to  the  magazine,  leave  ope  but  one. 
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Let  ev'ry  boarder  (s)  have  his  arms  at  hand^ 

That  when  by  strict  necessity's  command. 

He  may  not  lose  a  moment  to  defend 

The  point  to  which  our  daring  foe  may  bend. 

Now,  fire  your  match,  (t)  stand  firm  to  every  gun, 

For  vain,  I  see,  is  our  attempt  to  run  ; 

But,  lo  !  yon  cloud  a  heavy  storm  portends. 

It  comes  amain,  mark,  how  the  topmast  (u)  bends  ! 

"  In  studding  sails,"  he  cries,  *^  and  royals  too. 

And  up  topgallant  sails,  prepare  to  clue. 

Our  foe,  astern,  more  light  in  hull  than  we. 

Seems,  with  less  sail,  half-buried  in  the  sea. 

The  storm  increases,  and  it  heads  us  fast ; 

Brace  up  the  yards,  (v)  loose  be  the  trusses  (v)  cast. 

Hawl  down  your  tacks,  and  aft  with  ev'ry  sheet ; 

LufT!  lufT!  (w)  and  strive  the  weathergage   (x)   to 

keep  ! 
Now,  in  topgallant  sails !  (u)  hawl  down  the  jib  !  (u) 
Brail  up  the  driver,  (u)  let  your  hands  be  glib ; 
Clue  down  the  topsails,  (u)  let  the  halyards  go  ; 
Away,  aloft !  take  in  a  reef  (y)  or  two  j" 
That  task  perform'd,  then  up  again  they  flew. 
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The  yards  are  brac'd,  the  bowlines  (z)  stoutly  hawl'd, 

Then  strait  to  quarters  ev*ry  man  is  call'd. 

Now,  the  bold  chieftain  forth  his  sabre  drew. 

And  thus,  courageously  address'd  his  crew  : 

*'  Ye  brave  companions,  now  my  chiefest  care, 

Who  oft  have  seen  the  different  turns  of  war, 

Whose  lives  I  value  far  above  my  own, 

Whose  fate  in  battle  wisely  is  unknown, 

This  day,  my  friends,  I  claim  your  utmost  aid, 

Let  warlike  skill  and  courage  be  display'd  ; 

For  lo  !  our  vessel  cannot  shun  the  fight. 

The  foe  must  reach  us  long  before  'tis  night ; 

But,  by  resistance,  he  may  lose  each  mast. 

And,  in  disgrace,  give  up  the  chace  at  last. 

Or  should  he  take  us,  let  it  oft  be  said, 

That  noble  valour  did  each  breast  pervade. 

For,  when  a  captive,  still  how  great  the  thought. 

That  each  dear  partner  like  a  hero  fought. 

Should  we  the  action  for  a  tinse  sustain, 

Till  night's  black  veil  surrounds  the  stormy  main. 
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We  then,  perhaps,  by  changing  wide  our  course. 
May  shun,  for  ever,  his  superior  force. 
Be  prudent  still,  fire  not  your  shot  in  vain, 
Mark  well  the  roll,  (l)  and  take  especial  aim  ; 
Some  men,  too  careless,  oft  at  random  fire, 
And  not  a  shot  will  reach  where  they  desire. 
Now  since,  by  skill,  the  weathergage  we've  gain'd. 
Be  mindful  how  th'  engaging  guns  are  train'd  j 
Should  our  press'd  vessel  much  to  leeward  reel. 
Remove  your  quoins,  (2)  and  let  your  beds  be  still ; 
Or  else,  your  shot  will  only  buried  be 
Beneath  the  billows  of  the  roaring  sea. 
Let  steady  courage  sway  each  manly  soul, 
And  thoughts  of  vict'ry  animate  the  whole  ; 
Support  your  flag,  it  bears  your  sov'reign's  crown. 
And  should  we  strike  it,  strike  it  with  renown  '/* 
Ricardo  ceas'd — The  crew,  his  words  to  cheer. 
Huzzaing,  stripp'd  and  spurn'd  the  name  of  fear. 
Mean  time  Eumenia  near  Marino  stood, 
And  ey'd  Alfonso  thro'  each  changing  mood  ; 
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Altho'  soft  love  about  his  bosom  hung, 

His  frowning  brow  with  martial  ardour  shone  ; 

A  gleaming  sabre  at  his  side  he  wore, 

His  girded  waist  two  curious  pistols  bore ; 

His  nerves  are  brac'd,  his  rolling  eyes  dart  fire, 

He  gazes  on  the  foe  with  vengeful  ire. 

A  triple  cause  inspires  his  youthful  frame, 

His  love,  his  parent's  interest,  and  his  fame. 

The  fear-wrapp'd  maid  now  breath' d  repeated  sighs. 

And  sparkling  tears  stood  quiv'ring  in  her  eyes  ; 

Marino  saw,  and,  gently  checking,  said, 

"  Courage,  my  youth,  let  doubts  aside  be  laid, 

Hope  is  the  anchor  of  a  sailor's  mind. 

By  which  he  rides  'gainst  fortune's  adverse  wind  ; 

And  fear  a  rock,  from  which  he  always  steers. 

Save  when  in  pray'r,  but  then  'tis  Heav'n  he  fears. 

Let  now  your  bosom  pant  for  glory's  field, 

If  doom'd  to  perish,  fall  beneath  her  shield/' 

While  thus  reprov'd,  the  fair  Eumenia  stood. 

And  mark'd  the  vessel  plunging  thro'  the  flood  ; 
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Huge  billows  rise,  and  oft  each  bending  mast. 

Groans  with  the  pressure  of  the  roaring  blast ; 

And  yet  nor  time  nor  prudence  will  allow 

To  slacken  sail — the  foe  close  presses  now. 

The  sternmost  guns  are  now  in  order  train'd. 

The  first,  thro'  etiquette,  Ricardo  aim'd  ; 

The  nitre  fir'd — the  ball,  out  hissing,  flies. 

And  mimic  thunder  echoes  to  the  skies  ! — 

But,  ah  !  too  distant  yet  the  vessels  were. 

The  well  aim'd  bullet  spends  its  force  in  air. 

And  harmless  joins  the  tenants  of  the  deep, 

Where    dread-mouth'd  sharks   for    gen*ral    plunder 

sweep. 
But  swiftly  now  the  Gallic  vessel  nears. 
And  close  upon  their  leeward  quarter  bears  ; 
The  chasing  guns  projecting  o'er  her  prow, 
Thro'  curling  smoke  their  iron-wing'd  lightning  shew. 
And  soon  the  fight  from  head  and  stern  begins. 
And  o'er  the  ship  each  passing  bullet  sings. 
Mean  time  Ricardo  near  the  helmsman  stands. 
He  eyes  the  clouds,  and  thus  at  once  commands, — 

£ 
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"Bear  up  a  point,  (3)  boy,  let  her  feel  the  wind. 
Keep  the  ship  full,  (4)  we'll  leave  our  foe  behind. 
Should  we,  perchance,  prolong  the  chace  an  hour. 
The  shades  of  night  will  round  our  vessel  lour ; 
And  with  the  setting  sun,  perhaps,  may  rise, 
Still  rougher  seas,  work'd  up  by  rougher  s'kies. 
Then,  various  chances,  thro'  a  long  dark  night. 
May  kindly  aid  us  in  our  wish'd-for  flight ; 
For  Cynthia,  now,  to  heav'nly  objects  shines. 
And  her  dark  face  towards  our  earth- inclines  ; 
To  steer  her  small,  (5)  be  now  your  special  care. 
For  much  depends  on  that,  to  shun  this  fatal  snare,"' 

The  Gallic  vessel  now  approach'd  so  near, 
Ricardo's  guns  to  leeward  'gan  to  hear  ; 
And  now  the  cannon  from  the  foe's  broad  bow. 
With  double  shot  the  foaming  billows  plough  ; 
Thick'ning  around,  grim  Vv^ar's  terrific  pow'r 
Descends  all  dreadful  in  an  iron  show'r ! 
The  sails  are  cut,  the  masts  and  rigging  too, 
And  many  wounded  of  Ricardo's  crew. 
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Alfonso  labours  at  a  well-fought  gun. 

While  some  aloft  to  knot  the  rigging  (6)  run. 

The  soft  Eumenia,  near  Marino's  side. 

Some  foremost  guns  with  powder  had  supplied. 

When  soon  a  cannon,  in  its  fierce  rebound. 

Fell  on  her  foot  and  left  a  bleeding  wound. 

While  on  the  maid  Marino's  eyes  were  cast, 

An  envious  bullet  thro'  his  bosom  past ; 

Speechless  he  fell  upon  his  blacken'd  gore, 

A  sigh  then  foUow'd,  and  he  breath'd  no  more. 

Amazement  strikes  the  wond'ring  fair  one's  soul, 

Her  hands  are  clench'd,  her  beaming  eye-balls  roll  j— 

'^  And  is  he  dead  ?''  mid  gushing  tears,  she  cried, 

Then  sunk,  exhausted,  by  his  reeking  side. 

Straight  to  the  surgeon  was  the  fair  convey'd. 

In  writhing  pain,  but  courage  undismay'd  ; 

And,  next,  the  body  of  her  faithful  friend. 

Some  mourning  sailors  down  the  dark  waves  send. 

Mean  time  the  mainmast,  sorely  batter'd,  fell. 

And  kill'd  three  seamen,  mid  a  dismal  yell ; 
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The  mizen  topmast,  too,  it  dragg'd  away. 

And  o'er  the  quarter  cumb'rously  it  lay. 

The  haughty  foe,  transported  with  success. 

Huzzaing,  cheer'd,  beholding  this  distress. 

And  with  fresh  vigour  they  the  fight  renew. 

Till,  thick  as  hail,  the  whistling  bullets  flew. 

With  double  fury  was  their  fire  return'd. 

For  now  revenge  in  ev'ry  bosom  burn'd  ; 

On  either  side  the  dead  and  wounded  lie. 

And  shattefd  limbs  in  sad  confusion  fly  ; 

The  deck  is  cover'd  with  a  briny  flood. 

Whose  greater  half  was  form'd  of  human  blood  J 

Yet  high  in  air  their  shatter'd  ensigns  float, 

And  each  big  cannon  roars  a  dreadful  note. 

Now  brave  Ricardo  to  his  seamen  cries, 

"  Behold  the  foe,  like  us,  in  ruin  lies ; 

Her  bowsprit's  gone,  her  tott'ring  foremast  falls, 

Return  their  cheers  ! — its  gone  !  its  gone  \" — he  calls. 

The  crew,  exulting,  send  their  voice  afar. 

And  shouts  of  joy,  awhile,  suspend  the  war. 
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But  ah  !  each  ship's  ungovernable  found, 

And  louder  still  the  storm  increases  round  j 

Now  cloud-wrapp'd  Phoebus  leaves  the  western  skies, 

And  louring  eastward,  night's  black  shades  arise ; 

All  hands  are  call'd  to  clear  the  beating  wreck. 

And  help  the  wounded  from  the  blood- wash'd  deck. 

The  ship  bears  up,  (7)  for  want  of  sail  behind. 

And  swiftly  scuds  before  the  roaring  wind. 

The  mainmast  gone — the  trembling  foremast  bends. 

And,  forward  pressing,  heavily  descends  ! 

"  Cut,  cut  the  lanyards,''  (8)  loud  Ricardo  cries, 

While  thus  he  calls,  away  the  bowsprit  flies  j 

The  dreadful  crash  assail'd  Alfonso's  ears. 

Who,  spurning  sloth  and  mean  inglorious  fears, 

Leap'd  boldly  forward  mid  th'  astonish'd  crew. 

And  labour'd  stoutly  where  the  danger  grew. 

Ricardo,  coolly,  near  the  helmsman  stands. 

And  gives  directions  to  unskilful  hands ; 

For  now  the  mizen,  (left  of  all  the  sails. 

Spread  to  the  gale,  devoid  of  tack  and  brails,) 
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Bears  hard  astern,  which  oft  the  vessel  feels. 
And  broaching  to,  tremendously  she  reels  I 
O'er  her  weak  sides,  and  thro'  each  gaping  hole, 
In  sparkling  streams  the  boiling  waters  roll, 
And  point  the  hour  of  death  to  each  affrighted  soul. 
The  gaff  is  lower'd,  and  the  sail  unlac'd. 
Then  roU'd  together,  and  in  midships  (9)  plac'd. 
And  now  the  vessel,  robb'd  of  sails  and  masts. 
Flies  a  mere  hulk  before  the  howling  blasts. 
The  wily  foe,  still  hov'ring  on  their  rear. 
Beheld  their  prey,  but  durst  not  venture  near ; 
All  they  could  wish  for  thro'  the  stormy  night. 
Was  still  to  keep  the  well-fought  ship  in  sight, 
And  take  possession  on  th'  approach  of  light. 
But  how  uncertain  are  the  hopes  of  man. 
What  trifles  oft  destroy  a  mighty  plan  ; 
What  thousands  bleed,  misusing  mortal  breath. 
And  sink,  blaspheming,  in  eternal  death  ! 
Twas  now,  that  ship,  with  late  successes  crown'd, 
IVas  lost  in  air,  amid  an  awful  sound  : 
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For  in  a  moment,  dreadful  to  the  view, 
A  sulph'rous  flame  envelop'd  ship  and  crew  ! 
Whose  horrid  blast  illumes  the  rolling  waves. 
That  foam  around,  and  shew  their  yawning  graves  I 
Where  mangled  objects  in  confusion  fall. 
And  death's  devouring  jaws  encircle  all ; 
While,  far  extending,  massive  timbers  fly. 
Terrific  grandeur  shines  along  the  sky  ! 
The  deep  explosion  yet  is  heard  aloud. 
In  mournful  echoes  from  each  trembling  cloud. 
Just  so  tremendous  is  the  hollow  yell 
Of  fabled  Typhon  in  the  jaws  of  hell. 
Who,  unreveng'd,  thro'  Etna's  cavern  roars, 
And  spouts  a  liquid  fire,  and  shakes  the  neighbouring 
shores  ! 

*'  Oh  hapless  night  I"  in  grief,  Ricardo  cries, 
'*  What  sad  distresses  meet  our  wand'ring  eyes ; 
No  succours,  now,  thus  weaken'd,  can  wc  give. 
Should,  e'en  unhurt,  some  dext'rous  swimmers  live  ; 
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For  lo,  our  boats,  tho'  not  from  damage  free, 

Require  the  means  of  launching  in  the  sea ; 

Besides,  thus  hulk'd,  our  efforts  would  be  vain. 

The  boats  no  more  our  vessel  would  regain  ; 

For  now  we  fly,  compell'd  by  wind  and  sea, 

A  helpless  log,  expos'd  to  misery. 

But  thro'  the  night  hard  labour  must  be  ours, 

To  foil  the  tempest  in  its  adverse  pow'rs  ; 

Loose,  but  with  care,  let  all  our  booms  (10)  be  cast, 

And  skilful  hands  prepare  a  jury-mast ; 

Lest  ruder  winds  conduct  us  near  a  shore. 

Where,  wanting  sails,  we  strike  and  float  no  more. 

Th'  obedient  crew,  with  willing  hands  unite,  . 

And  toil  incessant  thro'  the  gloomy  night; 

Mean  time  Alfonso  with  Ricardo  hied. 

To  see  the  wounded,  and  their  wants  supplied. 

But  while  descending  lo  the  blood-stain*d  hold. 

Struck  by  a  wave,  th'  obsequious  vessel  roll'd  ! 

And  hiiri'd  Alfonso  'mid  the  groaning  crew. 

Where  anguish  reign'd,  but  now  where  wonder  grew  ; 
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For  fair  Eumenia,  struck  with  terror,  cries, 

*^  Help,  help,  my  friends,  or  dear  Alfonso  dies  !" 

Her  wound  forgot,  uprising  from  the  deck. 

Her  arms  entwining,  clasp'd  his  manly  neck  ; 

Who,  pressing  now  her  lovely  cheek  to  his, 

'^  Great  God  !"    he  cries,    *^  what  wond'rous  work  is 

this  ! 
Oh  !  happy  hour  I   oh  !  more  than  happy  me! 
Does  kind  Eumenia  brave  the  roaring  sea  ? 
And  art  thou,  then,  by  some  rude  bullet  maim'd?" 
*^  Oh !  cease  your  fears,"  the  gentle  maid  exclaim'd  ; 
"  A  trivial  bruise,  not  worth  reminding  now, 
Giv'n  by  a  gun  upon  our  vessel's  prow  j 
All  pain  has  ceas'd,  if  you  from  wounds  are  free. 
And  feel  a  pleasure  in  beholding  me! 
The  cheat  was  harmless  ;  I'm  alone  to  blame ; 
You  were  my  object,  not  the  wreath  of  fame! 
But  oh  !  the  fall ! — say  !   is  Alfonso  well  ? 
If  so,   my  heart-felt  bliss  no  tongue  can  tell !" — 
**  Oh  !  matchless  maid  !"  th'  exulting  youth  replied, 
*'  My  soul's  sweet  balm,  of  all  my  hopes  the  pride! 
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Know,  dearest  life,  the  only  wound  I  feel — 
Is  love, — a  wound  you  cannot  wish  to  heal ! 
But  here,  no  longer,  should  we  thus  intrude. 
Where  gory  bodies  all  around  are  strew'd; 
Where  pain  and  horror  strike  the  soul  with  fear, 
And  dying  accents  fill  the  list'ning  ear! 
A  space,  less  mournful,  shall  we  find  above. 
There  let  us  sit,  and  softly  breathe  our  love !" 
Full  of  surprise,  Ricardo  heard  the  whole. 
But  smil'd  and  lov'd  them  from  his  inmost  soul, 
And,  with  Alfonso,  to  the  cabin  rais'd 
The  wounded  fair,  whose  valour  oft  he  prais'd  ! 
Her  story,  now,  full  eager  to  unfold. 
And  banish  doubts,  thus  honestly  she  told  : — 
*'  This  morn,  Marino,  with  a  gen'rous  mind. 
Beheld  my  grief,  and  to  my  wish  inclined  ; 
That  thus  disguis'd,  to  join  the  sailor  train, 
Eumenia  here  should  meet  her  love  again. 
He  also  vow'd,  before  I  left  the  land, 
(Should  you,  Alfonso,  freely  take  my  hand,) 
To  see  me  join'd  in  wedlock's  awful  band  ! 
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But  lifeless,  he  below  the  waves  is  hurl'd. 

Death  snatch'd  him  hence,  to  grace  a  better  world  j" 

Again  the  youth,  to  shew  his  genuine  bliss. 

Upon  her  lips  impress'd  an  ardent  kiss. 

And  cried,  '^  Thou  Pow'r  /  Almighty  Lord  of  light  ! 

Whose  sacred  eye  can  pierce  the  gloom  of  night ! 

Great  Omnipresence  !  hear  this  solemn  vow. 

Since,  by  thy  aid,  we  view  each  other  nowj 

To-morrow's  sun  shall  hail  us  man  and  wife, 

A  grateful  pair  to  glide  thro'  mortal  life  ! 

And  be  our  fate  as  suits  thy  sov'reign  will. 

We'll  love  in  health,  and  dying  love  thee  still  !" — 

He  ceas'd  :   then  clasping  in  a  sweet  embrace, 

Kiss'd  the  soft  tears  from  off  her  glowing  face. 

But  now,  without,  the  dismal  cry  of  fear 

(Unwelcome  omen)  reach'd  Ricardo's  ear. 

Who  swiftly  rose;  when  lo!   what  caus'd  the  sound  ! 

The  leaky  decks  a  mighty  billow  drown'd. 

And  forc'd  two  cannon  from  the  weaken'd  side. 

With  all  their  tackle  tumbling  thro'  the  tide  I 
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Alarming  sight !  the  deadly  engines  roll, 
A  dreadful  summons  to  the  trembling  whole! 
Their  pond'rous  weight,  at  ev'ry  thund'ring  stroke, 
Starts  the  huge  bolts,  and  rends  the  sturdy  oak! 
Yet  vain  they  plunge  to  find  a  passage  through. 
For  now  Alfonso  and  the  ready  crew. 
With  bags,  and  hammocks,  sails,  and  many  a  spar, 
Choak  up  their  passage,  and  prevent  the  war : 
And  while  they  lash  the  stubborn  monsters  down, 
Loud  shouts  of  joy  the  whistling  tempest  drown! 
That  task  complete,  the  smiling  steward  stands. 
To  pass  the  liquor  from  his  lib'ral  hands ; 
Each  man,  alternate,  drains  the  portion'd  cup 
And,  with  an  anxious  look,  resigns  it  up  I 
But  o'er  the  banquet  Caution  holds  the  reign. 
Lest  heads,  surcharg'd,  fall  senseless  in  the  main. 
The  mid-watch  comes;  th'  announcing  bell  is  toll'd. 
And  now  the  waves  with  lessen'd  fury  roll'd. 
The  wind  decreas'd,  but  yet  the  growing  clouds 
Along  t^e  heav'n's  appear  in  sable  crowds ! 
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These,  downward  pressing,  check  th'  aspiring  waves. 
Nor  longer  now  the  dreadful  tempest  raves  ; 
A  calm  succeeds — black  night  in  mid  career. 
Broods  o'er  the  still  and  sulph'ry  atmosphere  ! 
Unnerving  vapours  round  the  ship  are  spread. 
And  sullen  silence  imitates  the  dead. 
Aloft  the  seamen  turn  their  wond'ring  eyes. 
And  dread  the  bursting  of  the  swelling  skies  ! 
A  hollow  murmur  travelling  from  afar. 
Proclaims,  th'  approach  of  elemental  war — 
'Tis  come  !  repeated  shocks  the  clouds  sustain, 
And  now,  in  large  round  drops,  descends  the  rain  ; 
But  lo  !  the  lightning's  instantaneous  flash. 
Drives  headlong  down  the  thunder's  horrid  crash  I 
All  ocean  shakes,  the  roaring  peal  resounds. 
And  death  with  fiery  shafts  the  ship  surrounds  ! 
Another  flash,  still  fiercer  than  the  last. 
In  one  wide  sheet  along  the  billows  past  j 
Again  aloud  Heav'ns  grand  artill'ry  rings, 
And  Echo  wafts  it  on  her  rattling  wings ; 
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In  mute  suspense  the  seamen  downward  gaze, 
To  shun  the  next  expected  fatal  blaze. 
Some,  wrapp'd  in  fear,  along  the  decks  recline. 
And  breathe  their  sighs  upon  the  pitchy  line  ; 
Some  round  the  priest,  with  deep  devotion  kneel. 
And  to  their  Saints  for  mercy  oft  appeal. 
So  brave  Eicardo  and  the  loving  pair. 
With  pious  zeal  attend  the  solemn  pray'r  ; 
But  oh,  great  God  1  eternal  Lord  of  all  I 
By  whose  just  hand  whole  nations  rise  and  fall ! 
Shall  impious  man  against  thy  will  complain. 
Or  doubt  thy  justice  ?  If  there's  one  so  vain. 
Know,  helpless  mortal,  God  first  gave  thee  breath,- 
And  God,  alone,  commands  the  pow'r  of  death  j 
The  time's  his  own,  nor  can  we  ever  know 
When  destin'd  man  shall  meet  the  fatal  blow  ! 
Now,  close  around,  the  thund'rous  clouds  arise. 
Black  heav'n  expands,  and  down  the  lightning  flies  ^ 
Terrific  blast  !  destruction  guides  thy  course. 
For  oh  !  the  vessel  feels  thy  rapid  force  ! 
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Her  bulwarks  blaze,  the  smoky  volumes  soar. 
Her  prow  is  rent,  and  in  the  waters  pour  ! 
Aghast  !  the  crew,  with  weaken'd  nerves  look  pale. 
Groans  follow  groans,  and  horror  swells  the  tale  ! 
Distracted  now  they  gather  round  their  chief. 
Who  thus  began  : — "  Companions  of  my  grief. 
Our  boats  alone  may  yet  afford  relief; 
Haste,  trusty  men,  to  launch  them  in  the  sea. 
But  be  that  haste  from  all  confusion  free ; 
For  since  bereft  of  masts  and  yards  we  lie. 
Our  strength  and  art  must  now  their  aid  supply. 
First  cut  the  nettings  (11)  from  the  waste  away, 
And  move  each  stanchion  (12)  without  more  delay  ; 
Then,  placing  rollers  to  protect  the  keel. 
Let  our  strong  boat  your  able  shoulders  feel ; 
Turn  then  her  stern  towards  the  vessel's  side. 
And,  with  a  shout,  consign  her  to  the  tide. 
But  first  her  painter  (13)  well  secure  on  board, 
And  then  with  tackle  let  her  straight  be  stor'd  ; 
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Get  oakum,  tallow,  lead,  in  sheets  and  nails, 
To  stop  her  leaks,  or  all  our  labour  fails. 
Of  bread  and  water  place  a  trifling  store. 
For  we,  ere  night,  may  reach  Tercera's  (14)  shore." 
'Twixt  fire  and  smoke  confus'd  the  seamen  toil. 
While,  round  the  prow,  the  gushing  billows  boil  ; 
At  length,  prepar'd  o'er  spars  to  screen  from  guns. 
The  weighty  boat  adown  the  steep  hill  runs  ; 
But  ah  1  too  fierce ;  thro'  wounds  the  waters  pour. 
Her  painter  breaks  !  she  sinks,  to  rise  no  more  ! 
Mean  time  Alfonso  to  the  stern  repairs. 
And  in  his  arms  the  fainting  beauty  bears. 
Who  close  around  his  beating  bosom  clung. 
Till  in  the  boat,  which  o'er  the  taffrel  (15)  hung. 
He  placed  her  gently,  mid  the  thronging  crew. 
That  now,  sad  refuge,  hither  swiftly  flew. 
While  steady  hands  the  tackles  (16)  lower  away,^ 
The  boat  descends  and  cuts  the  foamy  sea ; 
Some  seamen,  gathering  on  the  ship's  high  side. 
Plunge  headlong  down  below  the  sable  tide ; 
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Their  struggling  bodies  near  the  surface  float. 
And  soon  they  grasp  the  over-crowded  boat  j 
From  which  expell'd  by  cruel  force,  they  go 
To  night  eternal  mid  the  seas  below. 
Yet  able  swimmers  plough  the  curling  main. 
And  strive  by  force  the  parting  boat  to  gain ; 
Fatal  it  proves,  for  some  too  ready  stand 
And  chop  the  fingers  from  each  clenching  hand ! 
Self-preservation  sways  the  trembling  heart. 
Here  friend  on  friend  performs  a  murd'rous  part! 
Distressing  change  !   each  soul  rejected  turns 
Towards  the  ship,  that  still,  tho'  sinking,  burns! 
Exhausted,  some  gaze  feebly  to  the  skies. 
Drink  deep  the  waves,  and  close  their  djing  eyes ! 
Down,  fathoms  down,  they  find  their  trackless  way. 
Where  finny  monsters  on  their  bodies  prey  ! 
Those  still  more  us'd  to  sport  on  Neptune's  plain, 
At  length,  tho'  weak,  the  blazing  ship  regain, 
Where  yet  Ricardo,  with  a  chosen  few, 
A  rafi  prepar'd  to  save  the  wounded  crew; 
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Buoy'd  up  by  casks,  well  lash'd  in  various  ways, 

The  floating  work  an  ample  space  displays. 

Where,  roughly  laid,  six  ling'ring  objects  groan-. 

Continual  strains  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone; 

And  had  not  danger  summon'd  courage  here, 

The  stoutest  soul  had  dropp'd  a  pitying  tear. 

But  ah  !   soft  sympathy,  thy  genuine  pow'r 

Could  not  prevail  at  this  unhappy  hour  ! 

Tu  ice  six  in  all,  the  rugged  spars  sustain. 

And  now  adrift  they  brave  the  swelling  main. 

But  scarce  ten  minutes  o'er  their  heads  had  past, 

When  lo !   the  vessel  reeling  blaz'd  her  last. 

For  wide  at  once  the  deep's  dread  gulf  extends. 

And  down,  alas  !   the  fiery  ship  descends  ! 

Contending  billows  riish  to  keep  her  down, 

And  roar  triumphant  as  the  flames  they  drown. 

That  foe  subdued,  their  noisy  murmurs  cease. 

And  all  around  seems  elemental  peace. 

Yet  who  those  jarring  pow'rs  can  bind 

But  Him  whose  word  commands  the  stubborn  wind  ? 
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But  Him  whose  breath  can  wrap  all  earth  in  fire  ? 

But  Him  whose  nod  bids  Ocean's  waves  retire  ? 

Oh  night  of  woe  !  had  now  thy  perils  ceas'd. 

Nor  grisly  death  his  havoc  had  increas'd. 

What  hymns  of  praise  around  the  world  had  rung, 

In  grateful  accents  from  each  conscious  tongue. 

But  God's  decree,  irrevocably  made, 

Nor  strength  can  change  nor  mortal  arts  evade. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  springing  up  of  a  breeze,  with  heavy  rain — a  cahii — sky 
becomes  clear — brilliant  appearance  of  the  stars — astronomical 
reflections — the  awful  silnaiion  of  the  crew  produces  various 
causes  for  fear — distant  sounds  heard — various  opinions  of  their 
rise — Ricardo  dispels  their  doubts — his  advice — the  boat  con- 
taining the  remainder  of  the  crew  approaches  within  hail  of  the 
raft — Ricardo's  speech  to  Alfonso — his  answer  and  promise — 
Ricardo's  directions — the  boat's  departure — Ricardo  advises  his 
comrades  to  lash  themselves  to  the  raft — day-break — boat  not 
in  sight — sun-rise — appearance  of  the  sea — a  breeze  springs  up 
and  increases  rai)idly  to  a  gale,  with  a  tremendous  sea — the 
raft  being  repeatedly  overwhelmed  by  waves,  loses  all  the  crew 
but  three — Alfonso  and  his  comrades,  on  the  approach  of  day, 
discover  the  island  of  Pico — their  boat  is  forced  towards  it  with 
alarming  impetuosity — their  dangerous  situation — Eunienia's 
speech  to  Alfonso-^his  reply — boat  observed  from  the  shore — 
some  of  the  crew  leap  into  the  sea  to  swim  on  shore,  but 
are  lost — the  boat  carried  by  a  stupendous  wave  far  in  upon 
the  land,  but  dashed  to  pieces  and  some  of  the  crew  killed — 
the  survivors  borne  away  by  the  friendly  inhabitants — Remade 
discovers  his  daughter — their  joy — Eimieuia  doubts  the  exist- 
ence of  Alfonso — her  grief — Alfonso  arrives— they  retire  with 
their  comrades  to  Bernado's  cot — heavy  rain — a  calm,  with  a 
fog — Alfonso,  while  taking  refreshment,  relates  his  promise  to 
Ricardo — Bernado  descries  the  raft — they  descend  to  the  beach, 
and  in  a  boat  put  off'  to  relieve  the  survivors — Eumenia,  after 
throwing  aside  her  disguise,  observes  Alfonso  hastening  to- 
wards his  friend — Lorenzo,  having  heard  the  dreadful  news,  is 
seen  by  Eumenia  at  her  father's  door — he  questions  her  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  tale — they  retire  into  the  cottage — iMunenia's 
relation  of  the  disastrous  night  overi)Owers  Lorenzo  —  he 
faints — Eumenia,  much  alarmed,  descends  to  the  beach,  \vhere 
she  meets  Alfonso  and  Ricardo — she  accpiaints  her  lover  of  Lo- 
renzo's situation — he  hastens  to  his  relief — the  part}  follows — 
Lorenzo  recovers — his  avarice  is  overcome  by  their  sulleriiigs, 
and  he  mercifully  consents  to  his  son's  union  with  Euu^ciiia. 
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Now  gentle  zephyrs  rouse  the  sable  main. 
And  clouds   o'ercharg'd  send  down  their  drenching 

rain. 
The  tepid  south-wind  murmurs  from  on  high, 
And  up  the  raft  the  ripling  billows  fly ; 
But  harmless  yet  o'er  jostling  spars  they  play. 
Outspread  their  foam,  and  feebly  die  away: 
So  sunk  the  breeze — a  solemn  calm  succeeds. 
Yet  wide  above  each  gloomy  cloud  recedes ; 
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And  once  again  heav'n's  studded  arch  appears. 

With  gokien  worlds  in  swift-revolving  spheres; 

With  suns  o'er  suns  mid  ever-boundless  space, 

Dispensing  life  to  many  an  unknown  race. 

For  doubtless,  globes  inhabited  surround 

Those  fiery  orbs,  with  awful  radiance  crown'd ; 

And  one,  perhaps,  surpassing  those  which  men 

Have  brought  within  their  telescopic  ken, 

Holds,  richly  holds  (where  angels  wait  his  nod), 

The  gorgeous  palace  of  Almighty  God  ! 

Yet  shall  vain  man  presume  those  stars  were  form'd 

(So  like  that  sun  by  which  ourselves  arc  warm'd) 

A  nightly  pageant  for  the  shepherd's  eye 

Rudely  to  gaze  at,  as  a  painted  sky  ? 

A  show'r  of  light,  to  be  the  traveller's  guide? 

Or  shine  vmheeded  on  the  refluent  tide  ? 

Oh  !  lost  to  reason  such  a  man  would  be, 

(Possessing  faculties  to  hear  and  see) 

Who  thoughts  like  these  would  nourish  or  impart, 

'Gainst  nature's  rules  and  philosophic  art. 
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Now  doubtful  silence  hangs  upon  the  deep, 
And  keeps  aloof  the  balmy  pow'r  of  sleep ; 
Terrific  death  each  trembling  object  sees. 
In  ev'ry  cloud  that  courts  a  swelling  breeze ; 
And  yet  where  shine  the  clear  unvapour'd  skies. 
Pale  famine  threatens  with  devouring  eyes. 
But  while  for  these  each  wretched  bosom  fears, 
A  distant  murmur  glads  their  list'ning  ears ; 
Joy  lights  each  eye,  each  heart  expanding  burns. 
And  welcome  vigour  to  each  nerve  returns  : 
They  softly  breathe,  and  listen  to  the  strain. 
But  ah  !  'tis  gone,  and  silence  reigns  again. 
Yet  now  another  trembling  sound  arrives, 
'Tis  heard  by  all,  and  ev'ry  soul  revives  j 
Opinions  vary  as  to  cause  and  place. 
And  hopes  and  fears  are  mark'd  in  ev'ry  face. 
Some  judge  a  vessel's  lofty  prow  divides 
Th'  obsequious  main,  thro'  which  she  swiftly  glides  j 
Bending  her  course,  with  friendly  wings  to  save 
Their  piteous  bodies  from  the  surly  wave. 
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Whilst  others  judge  (with  wholesome  reason  too, 

As  yet  no  ship  had  reach'd  their  anxious  view), 

That  some  huge  monster  of  the  finny  tribe. 

By  hunger  pierc'd,  came  flouncing  thro'  the  tide. 

But  brave  Ricardo,  more  experienc'd  knew 

From  whence  these  sounds  their  short  existence  drew  : 

And  thus  declares — *^  Oh  !   doubt,   my   friends,   no 

more, 
From  whence  we  hear  the  distant  waters  roar  j 
For  now  our  comrades  force  their  tender  bark. 
With  plying  oars,  led  on  by  yonder  mark  ; 
That  twinkling  north-star  points  to  Pico's  souild. 
Where  late  our  anchors  pierc'd  the  moisten'd  ground; 
Where  soon,  perhaps,  and  happier  far  than  we. 
They'll  shun  for  ever  an  unfaithful  sea  ; 
Whilst  we  may  linger  for  a  few  short  hours. 
And  die,  the  sport  of  some  rude  tempest's  pow'rs  I 
But  hark  1  their  voices  vibrate  on  my  ear. 
And  soon  their  boat  our  wretched  raft  will  near : 
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Be  silent,  therefore,  let  not  words  nor  cries 
Repel  them  hence,  witli  horror  or  surprise;; 
For  they,  with  sole  intent  themselves  to  save. 
Will  shun  the  spot  where  needy  objects  <: rave 
Their  aid — so  let  the  task  remain  with  me. 
To  hail  them  timely,  with  complacency." 
Each  man  assents,  the  wounded  hush  their  groans, 
Nor  each  aloud  his  hapless  fate  bemoans. 
Now,  rushing  on,  the  sable  boat  draws  nigh. 
And  round  her  bows  the  sparkling  billows  fly ; 
Alfonso's  voice,  Ricardo  plainly  hears. 
Cheering  his  men  to  quell  their  growing  fears. 
Now  full  to  view  the  boat  and  men  arise, 
As  o'er  the  deep  impetuously  she  flies  ; 
The  chieftain  hails  them  in  a  friendly  strain, 
And  thus  arrests  their  progress  o'er  the  main: 
*'  Oh !  dearest  partners  !  hear  your  captain  speak. 
But  still  aloof  your  o'er-mann'd  vessel  keep  ; 
We,  thanks  to  hcav'n  !  may  yet  in  safety  ride. 
Some  days  from  toil,  above  the  lucid  tide  ; 
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For  buoy'd  up  spars  here  twelve  poor  objects  hold, 
Myself  among  that  fated  number  told. 
And  still  one  half,  to  swell  my  horrid  tale, 
Are  wounded,  helpless,  comfortless,  and  pale ; 
And  these,  alone,  with  those  your  boat  contains. 
Of  all  my  crew  are  now  my  sole  remains  : 
Oh  !  think  of  these,  should  you  reach  Pico's  sound. 
Nor  let  your  thoughts  in  revelry  be  drown'd; 
But  send  assistance,  ere  a  storm  shall  rise. 
To  close  in  death  their  heav'n-directed  eyes  ; 
But  chiefly  thou,  whose  ever-generous  heart 
Could  feel  the  pang  that  made  another  smart, 
Oh  1  dear  Alfonso !  to  our  hopes  incline. 
To  fetch  us  hence,  let  energy  be  thine  ; 
Paint  well  our  perils  to  the  willing  band. 
That  first  receive  you  on  the  steady  land  5 
They  then  may  rush  on  Pity's  welcome  wing, 
And  to  our  souls  the  wish'd  assistance  bring." 
**  Respected  man  I"  the  generous  youth  replies. 
With  tears  fast  gushing  from  his  gleaming  eyes. 
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**  What  horrors  more  can  mortal  man  sustain  ! 
What  gloomier  tale  can  boast  this  dreadful  main  ! 
What  human  foresight  could  provide  for  these  ! 
What  solemn  pray'r  can  heavenly  wrath  appease! 
Just  sixteen  souls,  beside  my  helpless  maid. 
Are  here  compress'd  with  ev'ry  heart  dismay 'd  ; 
Four  labour  stoutly  at  our  friendly  oars, 
And  six  incessant  where  the  water  pours, 
Returning  quickly  what  the  ocean  sends 
In  rolling  torrents  thro'  our  wounded  bends  ;  (a) 
These  barely  check  the  gushings  of  the  wave 
That  all  our  feet  in  foamy  hillocks  lave. 
But  oh  !  what  anguish  in  my  bosom  rolls, 
For  you,  my  friend,  and  those  deep-wounded  souls  : 
Ourselves,  already,  deep  the  waters  drink, 
To  take  another,  is  for  all  to  sink  ; 
But  should  kind  heav'n  with  vital  pow'rs  restore 
This  hapless  body  to  a  friendly  shore, 
I'll  stem  again,  before  these  eyes  shall  rest. 
The  curling  furrows  on  old  Ocean's  breast, 
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In  some  stout  bark,  with  ample  comforts  stor'd. 
To  take  you  promptly,  and  with  care  on  board. 
Oh !  judge,  my  friend,  of  what  yourself  would  do, 
Were  poor  Alfonso  left  expos'd  like  you ! 
Such,  then,  will  I — man  cannot  compass  more— 
To  snatch  from  danger  those  I  much  adore  : 
And  should  my  heart  disclaim  my  present  vow. 
May  God,  in  anger,  strike  me  ever  low  ! 
For  oh  !  this  night  has  tutor'd  all  to  feel 
How  men  to  friendship  should  incline  with  zeal. 
But  say,  Ricardo,  will  the  course  we  steer, 
About  north-east,  e*er  make  our  isle  appear  ? 
Our  compass  trembles,  'tis  a  gloomy  night. 
And  by  the  stars  alone  we  judge  we're  right.' 
Then  thus  the  chieftain — *'  Keep  that  course  alone. 
Till  on  your  right,  from  out  his  amber  throne. 
Bright  Phcebus'  beams  outshine  the  starry  globes. 
And  gilds  our  circle  with  his  glcamy  robes ; 
Then,  should  not  clouds  around  th'  horizon  spread. 
You'll  see,  perhaps,  bold  Pico's  tow'ring  head. 
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'Tis  useless  now,  to  ask  your  longer  stay, 

So  haste,  my  friends,  and  plough  the  liquid  wayj 

May  God,  in  mercy,  grant  you  pow'r  to  save 

Yourselves  and  us  from  this  devouring  grave!" 

Now  hither,  questions  from  the  seamen  fly. 

And  thither,  wings  the  good  or  sad  reply; 

By  those  who  live,  they  know  who  luckless  fell, 

Entomb'd  by  lightning  mid  the  thunder's  knell. 

These  o'er,  alas !  the  farewell  cry  is  heard. 

And  trembling  tongues  repeat  the  saddening  word  ; 

Till  grief  bursts  forth  in  agonizing  sighs. 

And  swells  their  chests  and  inundates  their  eyes. 

So  mourns  a  mother  for  an  only  child. 

When  four  years'  toil,  the  brightest  hopes  beguil'd; 

Whose  prattling  converse  had  resistless  pow'r. 

With  purest  bliss  to  sweeten  ev'ry  hour; 

Whose  lovely  features  like  an  angel's  grew. 

As  soft  in  grace,  and  heav'nly  fair  to  view  ; 

When  tyrant  Death,  terrific  in  command, 

Crops  the  pure  blossom  with  an  iron  hand. 
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Now,  while  inactive,  on  the  slippery  spars, 
The  care-worn  seamen  view  the  twinkling  stars ; 
Ricardo,  careful,  lest  an  angry  storm 
To  roaring  mountains  should  the  deep  deform. 
Who,  like  a  monster,  with  capacious  jaws. 
May  swallow  all,  nor  give  a  moment's  pause; 
Bids  each  dear  comrade  lash  his  person  down. 
While  time  permits,  nor  gloomy  tempests  frown. 

The  boat,  now  ploughing  o'er  the  convex  sea. 
No  more  Ricardo's  searching  eyes  could  see ; 
Yet  from  the  east  night's  sable  veil  gives  way. 
And  lovely  Phoebus  brings  the  welcome  day ; 
Thro' ambient  skies  he  lifts  his  glaring  fire. 
And  deep  in  heav'n  the  lesscn'd  stars  retire ; 
His  crimson'd  orb  obliquely  meets  their  eyes. 
And  living  air  improves  his  wond'rous  size. 
Now  wide  around  the  placid  deep  extends, 
But  naught  appears  of  either  foes  or  friends  ; 
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The  sea,  at  rest,  a  spacious  mirror  seems. 
In  borrow'd  purple,  tipp'd  with  golden  beams. 
Now,  south  of  west  the  clust'ring  vapours  rise. 
And  stormy  clouds  sail  eastward  thro'  the  skies; 
The  yielding  ocean,  tho'  by  slow  degrees. 
In  gentle  furrows  owns  the  swelling  breeze ; 
Pathetic  warning  !  Now  the  raft-borne  few. 
Fear  for  themselves,  and  those  the  waves  pursue  ; 
For  surly  clouds  in  dire  confusion  throng. 
And  wat'ry  hills  roll  clamorous  along  ; 
While  o'er  the  surface  of  the  late  blue  sky. 
The  dusky  scuds  in  gloomy  squadrons  fly ; 
Aloud  the  gale  on  moisten'd  pinions  roars. 
And  high  thro'  clouds  the  rugged  billow  soars  ; 
O'er  all  the  raft  it  casts  a  dreadful  shade. 
And  bursts  o'erwhelming  in  a  broad  cascade ; 
The  snake-bound  furies,  hideous  in  their  form, 
Seem  hov'ring  round,  to  guide  the  mighty  storm. 
Again  the  timbers  mount  the  foamy  steep. 
But  leave  three  seamen  plunging  in  the  deep ; 
u  3 
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They  struggle  stoutly,  but,  alas  I  too  late, 

For  strength  is  useless  'gainst  unerring  fate ! 

One  lofty  surge,  with  cruel  vengeance,  hurl'd 

Their  breathless  bodies  to  an  unknown  world  ! 

Nor  will  the  Muse  here  cease  her  tragic  tale. 

For  raging  fury  loads  the  sweeping  gale: 

Now  up  to  heav'n  the  quiv'ring  raft  is  thrown. 

And  now  from  hell  the  decp-plung'd  objects  groan  • 

Six,  ill-secur'd,  by  one  tremendous  spray, 

Are  wash'd  for  ever  from  their  hold  away  ! 

They  gasp  and  sink,  where  wars  and  storms  must  cease^ 

Mid  solemn  darkness  and  eternal  peace! 

But  still  Ricardo,  and  two  seamen  ride, 

The  batter'd  raft,  and  bear  the  whizzing  tide  ; 

Blind  to  the  future,  pensive  with  their  fears, 

Glad  for  the  living,  for  the  dead  in  tears  ; 

Yet  suffocation  hangs  in  ev'ry  surge. 

And  ev'ry  moment  shews  life's  narrow  verge. 

Like  perils  compass'd,  tho'  some  leagues  remote. 

The  wretched  crew  whom  bore  the  leaky  boat ; 
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Who  with  the  morn  beheld  proud  Pico's  head. 
Where  roaring  seas  to  lave  her  caverns  fled  j 
The  feeble  bark  mid  dismal  terrors  flies, 
Thro'  deepest  vales  and  cloud-encircling  skies  : 
Th'  attempt  was  vain  a  wish'd-for  course  to  steer. 
For  ev'ry  wave  led  on  with  wild  career  ; 
Death  hovers  round  them  with  a  ready  hand. 
And  waits  alone  for  God's  supreme  command, 
To  hurl  his  shafts,  from  which  there's  no  reprieve ; 
Man  lives  to  die,  yet  dying,  hopes  to  live. 

Now,  by  fatigue  o'erpower'd,  the  lovely  maid. 
On  bold  Alfonso's  sea-wash 'd  bosom  laid. 
With  eyes  of  grief,  whilst  hoarsely  howl'd  the  wind. 
Thus  spoke  the  feelings  of  her  noble  mind  : 
*'  Oh  !  more  than  friend !  tho'  hastily  we  fly 
Towards  those  rocks,  where  all,  alas  !  must  die  ; 
Can  you  still  love  and  kind  compassion  show. 
To  her,  the  object  of  these  hours  of  woe  ? 
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'Twere  better  far  I'd  ne'er  surviv'd  that  storm. 
When  first  your  eyes  beheld  my  lowly  form. 
Than  thus  have  lov'd  where  love  was  not  my  due, 
Yet  pleas'd  I'd  perish  by  a  flame  so  true; 
But  when  distinction  shew'd  the  mighty  leap, 
And  lull'd  my  bosom  with  a  cooling  sleep  ; 
Oh  !  had  I  then  for  ever  quench'd  the  flame. 
Nor  strove  to  gain  Lorenzo's  honour'd  name  j 
Perhaps  these  dangers  which  surround  our  sight, 
And  those  we  witncss'd  thro'  this  tedious  night, 
Had  ne'er  been  known  : — but,  mighty  God  !  if  I 
Have  vainly  sinn'd,  and  having  sinn'd,  must  die, 
Oh!  save  my  friend,  and  those  dejected  few  1 
I  ask  not  life  if  Death's  decreed  my  due  ! 
Omniscient  Judge  !  receive  my  fervent  pray'rs! 
Oh  !  take  my  life,  if  it  can  ransom  theirs  !" 

"  Oh  !    matchless  maid !"  the  gen'rous  youth  re- 
plied, 
"  While  thus  our  bark  floats  o'er  the  foamy  tide. 
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Inspiring  Hope,  from  heav'ns  benignant  Chief, 
With  pleasing  beams  can  dissipate  my  grief; 
My  prescient  soul  disarms  the  stubborn  wind. 
Health  cheers  my  heart,  and  fear  is  left  behind  : 
For  since  with  you,  oh  !  soft  angelic  fair  I 
I've  vow'd  thro'  life  all  fortune's  turns  to  share. 
What  cause  have  I  to  chide  your  constant  breast  ? 
Or  wish  you  absent  when  bestowing  rest? 
No,  dearest  maid  !  if  Death  demands  your  charms. 
We'll  die  together,  in  each  other's  arms  ! 
For  oh  !  these  eyes  must  ever  cease  to  shine. 
When  life  deserts  those  brilliant  orbs  of  thine  ; 
Each  should  at  once,  with  sacred  tears  impearl'd. 
For  ever  close  upon  this  troubled  world  : 
Yet,  let  me  not,  with  impious  words  intrude, 
God's  idUI  be  do7ie  !  he's  infinitely  good  /" 

Now  o'er  the  prow  appears  the  rocky  strand. 
Where  roaring  breakers  inundate  the  land. 
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And  where  spectators  view  the  daring  waves 

Rush  headlong,  sweeping  thro'  surrounding  caves  j 

Whilst  high  uplifted  to  the  cloudy  sky 

The  nearing  boat  they  piteously  descry  ; 

They  wave  their  kerchiefs  thro'  the  rending  air. 

In  gloomy  signs^  that  death  awaits  them  there. 

But  art  was  vain  the  fatal  course  to  shun, 

The  Fates  attend,  and  havock  is  begun  : 

Ten  able  swimmers  leave  the  trembling  boat. 

And,  proud  in  strength,  above  the  green  waves  float  j 

But  soon  beneath  a  long  tremendous  surge. 

Six  breathless  objects  met  their  fatal  scourge  : 

Four  yet  surviv'd,  possess'd  of  greater  might. 

But  they,  too,  sunk  in  everlasting  night ! 

Now  round  b.cr  love  Eumenia's  arms  are  thrown. 

And  here  and  there  bursts  forth  the  dismal  groan ; 

For  higher  now  the  wat'ry  mountains  soar. 

And  dccp-mouth'd  cells  re-bellow  to  the  roar  j 

Their  foamy  tops  in  rude  disorder  break, 

Like  rushing  torrents  from  a  lofty  peak  j 
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But  one  advancing,  of  majestic  size. 
Drives  the  frail  bark  along  the  whistling  skies. 
And  lifts  her  proudly  up  the  ragged  beach, 
Far  from  the  common  rebel-billows'  reach  ; 
"But  there,  alas  !  her  groaning  planks  divide, 
And  with  the  fall  three  luckless  seamen  died  ! 
Nor  mem'ry  lives,  with  those  who  yet  remain. 
Borne  from  the  margin  of  the  troubled  main. 

Now,  quick  descending  from  the  cragg}^  steep, 
That  stands  all  fearless  o'er  th'  insulting  deep. 
Some  ready  helpmates  wing  their  friendly  way. 
And  bear  their  bodies  from  the  ruthless  spray. 
But  oh !  amazement  strikes  Bernado's  eyes  ; 
**  My  daughter  !  oh  I  she  lives!  she  lives  !''  he  cries  j 
'*  Oh  !    heav'nly   pow'r  ! — and   hast  thou  been  be- 

tray'd  ? 
Speak,  dear  Eumcnia  !  dare  I  call  thee  maid  ? 
Speak,  lovely  child !  oh  !  act  a  daughter's  part, 
Nor  rend  with  doubt  thine  aged  parent's  heart  !'* 
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Now  sense  again  resumes  her  wonted  throne. 
And  old  Bernado,  who  had  toil'd  unknown. 
Stood  all  reveal'd  before  Eumenia's  view. 
Who,  like  an  angel,  innocently  true, 
Flew  to  the  bosom  of  her  faithful  sire. 
All  bath'd  in  tears,  and  check'd  his  growing  ire. 
*'  Oh  !  best  of  parents  !  look  with  pity  down  ! 
Dispel  your  doubts  !  unknit  that  gloomy  frown  • 
For  here  behold  your  fond  unsullied  child. 
Whose  duty  love  unhappily  beguil'd  ; 
But  where  is  he,  for  whom  I  fled  my  home  ? 
Oh  !  heav'n  and  earth  !  and  is  Alfonso  gone  ! 
Oh  !  cruel  fate!  why  didst  thou  steal  my  love 
To  waft  his  spirit  to  the  realms  above? 
And  suffer  me,  his  oft-desired  wife. 
Ah  !  wretched  me  !  to  breathe  beyond  his  life? 
And  am  I  doom'd,  for  all  those  perils  past. 
To  lose  on  shore  my  faithful  love  at  last ! 
Oh  !  night  eternal,  in  thy  ebon  veil 
Enwrap  my  frame  to  shun  the  dismal  tale, 
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Which  this  dread  day  may  bring  with  gushing  tears, 
The  sad  companions  of  my  future  years  !" 

*'  Oh!  cease  these  grievous  strains,"  Bernado  cries, 
"  Perhaps  Alfonso  near  his  comrades  lies 
In  yonder  vale,  for  of  the  seven  we  found. 
Four  liv'd,  but  speechless  on  the  sea-wash'd  ground; 
I  bore  you  hence,  unconscious  who  you  were. 
Till  by  the  blast  that  left  your  bosom  bare. 
At  once  I  saw  what  ended  my  alarms, 
I  saw  my  daughter  in  my  longing  arms ; 
My  good  companions  bore  the  rest  away, 
To  seek  a  shelter  from  the  billows'  spray. 
But  lo  !  they  come  I" — "OA  God  !"  Eurnenia  cries. 
And  spreads  her  tresses  from  before  her  eyes : 
"  Is  he  alive  ? — Oh!  does  Alfonso  live  ? — 
Oh  !  yes,  just  heaven  !—  and  lately  did  I  grieve  I 
But  oh  !  forgive  this  love-impassion'd  breast. 
That  now,  so  long  devoid  of  balmy  rest. 
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Has  borne  the  battle's  and  the  tempest's  rage, 
Assisted  only  by  a  tender  age ! 
Forgive,  oh  God!  the  errors  of  my  tongue  ! 
From  it,  alone,  my  ill-tim'd  language  sprung  !'* 

The  youth  draws  nigh,  but  full  of  love's  alarms- 
He  saw  Eumenia  in  another's  arms ! 
Receiving  fondly  many  an  ardent  kiss. 
And  freely  giving  those  which  should  be  his ! 
Commixing  passions  fill  his  breast  with  fire. 
Till,  as  he  nears,  he  sees  the  aged  sire 
Of  her  he  loves,  full  of  parental  joy, 
Bathing  in  tears  his  mimic  sailor-boy; 
Who,  now,  from  off  her  tender  father's  breast. 
Flew  to  her  love  unutterably  blest; 
With  arms  enfolding,  each  in  raptures  met. 
And  each  to  heav'n,  in  adoration  wept ; 
Aloft  Bernado  lifts  his  reverend  hands. 
While  glittering  tears  enrich  th'  unconscious  sands ; 
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And  pours  a  thousand  blessings  on  the  pair, 

Whose  fate  seem'd   mark'd  with  heav'n's  pecuUar 

care. 
While  thus  in  love  their  homeward  course  they  bend, 
Their  friends  and  comrades  from  the  beach  ascend. 
And  on  Alfonso  diligently  tend. 

Now  sluicy  rain  a  louring  cloud  supplies, 
And  Auster's  rage  precipitately  dies ; 
The  jarring  ocean  to  his  level  creeps. 
And  peace,  once  more,  surrounds  the  gloomy  deeps  : 
Yet,  the'  the  sun  has  reach'd  the  loftiest  sky. 
His  pallid  beams  but  faintly  reach  the  eyej 
For,  wide-extending,  misty  air  descends. 
And  o*er  the  earth  a  doubtful  day-light  sends : 
Meanwhile,  in  haste,  to  good  Bernado's  cot, 
Each  guest  arrives,  full  happy  in  his  lot, 
And  there  receives  the  strength-renewing  food, 
In  lowly  state,  but  eminently  good ; 
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While  love  and  gratitude  their  hearts  unite. 

They  tell  the  dreadful  story  of  the  night ; 

Nor  had  Alfonso  finish'd  his  repcist. 

When  round  on  all  his  weary  eyes  he  cast. 

And  nam'd  his  promise  to  the  gallant  chief. 

Whom  late  they  left  in  bosom -rending  grief, 

Floating,  expos'd  to  ev'ry  surly  blast, 

Mid  wounded  comrades,  on  a  rugged  raft. 

That,  should  he  safely  reach  a  friendly  shore. 

He'd  brave,  with  haste,  the  faithless  deep  once  more. 

In  some  stout  bark,  vvith  ample  comfort  stor'd, 

To  take  them  promptly,  and  with  care,  on  board. 

Scarcely  the  words  had  left  Alfonso's  tongue. 

When  good  Bernado  from  the  table  sprung, 

And  sciz'd  at  once  his  sight-extending  tube. 

That  near  the  threshold  of  his  cottage  stood. 

To  sweep  the  ocean  with  his  searching  eye. 

In  hopes  those  luckless  victims  to  descry. 

While  thus  he  strives  the  rimy  clouds  give  way. 

And  gleaming  Phoebus  gives  the  wonted  day  5 
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When  full  to  view  the  shatter'd  raft  appears, 
And,  sad  to  tell,  but  two  survivors  bears  ! 
Down  to  the  beach  they  readily  descend, 
Led  by  the  chief's  unalterable  friend  ; 
Who,  full  of  ardour  left  his  love  behind. 
Without  a  word,  and  seemingly  unkind  ; 
But  she  the  friendship  of  his  bosom  knew. 
Nor  saw  the  slight,  but  in  a  noble  view. 

Soon  a  stout  vessel  ploughs  the  level  sea 
Towards  the  raft,  with  true  dexterity  : 
High  on  a  cliff  the  fair  Eumenia  stood. 
And  vicw'd  Alfonso  on  the  shining  flood  ; 
Her  swelling  bosom  wish'd  him  safe  on  shore. 
Yet  oft  she  wish'd  Ricardo's  troubles  o'er. 
While  thus  her  eyes  along  the  ocean  stray'd, 
A  stately  courser  near  the  cottage  ncigh'd, 
His  back,  with  pride,  the  great  Lorenzo  grac'd. 
Who,  urg'd  by  fear,  impetuously  had  pac'd 
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CANTO  III. 


The  rocky  way,  to  hear  confirm'cl  the  tale. 

Which  fleet  report  had  spread  o'er  hill  and  dale; 

He  thus,  all  anxiously,  address'd  the  maid, 

(Who,  lovely  now,  in  female  robes  array'd, 

Blush'd  like  the  rose,  and  turn'd  her  brilliant  eyes, 

Confus'd  and  trembling  where  Alfonso  flies:) 

'^  Say,  fairest  damsel,  are  those  tidings  true. 

That  I,  alas  !  have  lost  my  ship  and  crew  ? 

That  she,  well-fought  against  superior  might. 

By  lightning  founder'd  in  the  sullen  night  ? 

And  that  alone,  from  all  her  valiant  souls. 

But  four,  awhile,  have  shunn'd  their  mortal  goals  ? 

Speak  !  speak  !  sweet  maid,  the  genuine  truth  impart, 

And  ease  the  tortures  of  a  doubting  heart!" 

Then  thus  Eumenia  blushingly  replies, 

*' Report  (too  oft  the  messenger  of  lies) 

Full  honest,  now,  yet  eager  to  unfold. 

Has  only  half  the  dismal  story  told  ; 

Alas  !  these  eyes  beheld  the  ruthless  deep 

Draw  your  fir'd  vessel  down  the  wat'ry  steep  ! 
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And  oh  !  this  bosom,  full  of  anguish,  knows 
The  first    great  cause  from  whence  these    dangers 
rose." 

Lorenzo,  now,  whose  aged  breast  was  fir'd. 
With  fair  Eumenia  anxiously  retir'd, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  her  parent's  roof. 
And  heard,  in  tears,  the  melancholy  proof  j 
His  heart  seem'd  bursting  at  the  piteous  tale. 
And  grief  and  horror  turned  his  visage  pale ; 
A  chilly  tremor  o'er  his  vitals  stole. 
And  a  dead  stillness  wrapt  his  clouded  soul ; 
O'erviihelm'd  with  woe  his  languid  body  fell. 
Supinely  paus'd  'twixt  awful  heav'n  and  hell ! 
New  troubles,  now,  surround  the  luckless  maid, 
Who,  full  of  friendship,  ev'ry  art  assay'd, 
To  check  life's  ebb  within  his  torpid  frame, 
And  rouse  the  glimm'ring  spark  to  gain  its  wonted 
flame. 

H 
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While  thus  she  toils,  Alfonso's  friendly  band. 
With  brave  Ricardo,  near  the  crowded  strand; 
But  one  poor  soul,  of  those  the  raft  once  bore. 
Beside  the  chief,  now  treads  the  sandy  shore  ; 
The  last  who  with  them  heard  the  tempest  rave. 
Died  at  his  post  beneath  a  foamy  wave  ! 
His  stiffen'd  corse  upon  the  spars  they  found, 
Where  he  in  life  his  trembling  body  bound  ; 
But  oh  !  thus  rescued  from  old  Ocean's  breast. 
His  friends  may  join  him  where  his  ashes  rest ! 

Now  thro'  the  crowd  the  fair  Eumenia  flies. 
And  greets  her  lover  with  devouring  eyes  ; 
The  gallant  chief  receives  her  grateful  hand. 
While  tears  of  joy  impearl  the  pebbled  strand  ; 
But  soon  the  story  of  Alfonso's  sire. 
Fills  the  fond  youth  with  reverential  fire  ; 
His  gricf-swoln  bosom  checks  his  struggling  tongue, 
And,  swifi  of  foot,  o'er  craggy  rocks  he  sprang; 
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Like  some  bold  eagle,  thro'  the  ambient  skies, 
So  the  lov'd  son  towards  his  parent  flies  ; 
Eumenia  follow'd,  full  of  strange  alarms. 
And  found  Lorenzo  in  Alfonso's  arms ; 
With  life  relum'd,  his  trembling  eyes  expand. 
He  views  his  son,  and  grasps  his  ready  hand ; 
Firm  strength  returns,  his  glowing  bosom  swells. 
And  ev'ry  look  his  unfeignM  pleasure  tells. 
While  thus  full  happy  in  his  son  regain'd, 
A  gen'rous  impulse  o'er  his  av'rice  reign'd  ; 
Eumenia's  love  his  ruthless  bosom  charms. 
And  lo  !  he  gives  her  to  Alfonso's  arms ! 

Meanwhile  Bernado,  from  the  sandy  shore. 
With  brave  Ricardo,  reach'd  the  cottage  door  ; 
Each  breast  elated  meets  a  fond  embrace, 
And  smiles  of  pleasure  beam'd  from  ev'ry  face  j 
With  joyous  eyes  the  lowly  mansion  shines. 
And  grief  lies  drown'd  in  renovating  wines. 
K  2 
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Now  in  connubial  happiness  retir'd, 
'Tis  theirs  to  give  the  aid  they  once  requir'd  ; 
And,  when  a  tempest  with  stupendous  roar. 
Heaps  wat'ry  mountains  on  their  rocky  shore, 
Remembrance  wakes  the  scenes  of  peril  past. 
And  far  and  wide  their  anxious  eyes  they  cast. 
To  snatch  from  death  the  victims  of  the  storm, 
And  with  relief  their  sinking  hearts  reform  j 
For  blest  with  wisdom,  charity,  and  health. 
The  beauteous  pair  have  more  than  India's  wealth  ; 
Theirs  are  the  treasures,  freed  from  base  alloy. 
Love,  Peace,  and  Honour,  Gratitude,  and  Joy  ! 
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(a)  The  fierce  Euroclydon, — A  whirlwind,  frequently  dangerous 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

{b)  Pico — Is  an  isknd  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  situated 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  nearest  to  the 
island  of  Fayal ;  the  name  is  derived  from  its  amazingly  high 
mountain,  whose  top  is  always  cover'd  with  snow.  The  island, 
though  very  fruitful,  is,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  subject 
to  tremendous  hail-storms  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  by  which 
flakes  of  ice  are  often  blown  from  the  peak,  so  large  as  to  (Ictcr 
the  inhabitants,  at  times,  from  venturing  out  of  doors.  When 
the  sky  is  very  clear,  it  is  truly  sublime  to  observe  the  sun-beams 
upon  the  frozen  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  twilight  glooms 
the  neighbouring  isles  and  sea, 

(c)  Hawsers. — These  are  large  ropes,  generally  used  for  se- 
curing vessels  to  the  shore,  or  to  ])revent  ihem  from  swinging 
contrary  to  the  pilot's  wish  when  they  are  at  single  anchor. 
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(d)  So  haste  all  hands,  unmoor,  and  quickly  weigh. — To  unmoor 
is  to  lift  one  anchor,  if  two  are  down,  or  if  the  ship  is  moored 
by  having  one  anchor  down,  and  a  hawser  or  cablet  made  fast 
to  the  shore,  it  is  to  cast  off  the  hawser  and  let  the  ship  ride  at 
her  anchor,  or  vice  versa. — To  weigh  is  to  lift  the  vessel's  an- 
chor, which,  when  done,  she  is  said  to  be  under  weigh. 

{e)  Skip  your  oars.  —  The  term  means,  to  place  the  oars 
lengthways  within  the  boat,  "  To  ship,"  is  as  commonly  ap- 
plied to  small  boats  as  vessels  of  large  dimensions. 

{e)  Strike  the  lofty  mast. — ^This  implies  standing  at  the  topmast- 
head,  when  lowering  or  sending  down  the  topgallant-masts, 
which  are  the  highest  belonging  to  a  ship,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently lowered  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
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(a)  Lesser  sails. — ^These  mean  the  sails  generally  used  (in  ad- 
dition to  the  cominon  sails)  in  light  winds,  such  as  royals,  the 
highest  sails  set  in  a  ship  ;  studding-sails,  which  are  set  upon 
booms  extended  without  the  extremities  of  the  common  sails ; 
and  the  upper  stay-sails,  which  are  set  upon  tlie  stays  between 
the  different  masts,  and  distinguished  by  their  several  situations. 

(6)  Departure. — ^This  is  a  term  used  bv  the  pilots,  when,  on 
leaving  the  land,  they  allow  for  its  distance  from  them,  and 
begin  to  keep  the  ship's  reckoning,  or  daily  situation,  by  the 
rules  of  navigation.  When  on  a  long  voyage,  they  of  course 
take  a  fresh  departure  from  every  known  place  they  may  see, 
where  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude  have  been  pre- 
yiously  ascertained. 

(c)  Variation  makes,  &c. — The  variation  is  of  the  compass, 
which  differs  according  to  the  latitude  the  ship  is  in  ;  the 
nearer  ships  are  to  the  poles,  the  more  the  magnetic  needles 
vary  from  the  true  north  and  soulh^  so  that  in  shaping  the 
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course  a  ship  should  be  steered  to  reach  a  certain  port,  an 
allowance  must  be  always  made  for  what  is  termed  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass ;  for  instance,  when  a  ship,  coming  up  the 
English  Channel  with  a  fair  wind,  is  intended  to  make  a  due 
east  course,  she  is  generally  steered  by  the  compass  east-south- 
east half  south,  because  in  that  latitude  the  needle  varies  from 
the  true  north  two  points  and  a  half  to  the  westward. 

{d)  The  mast-head  seaman. — In  all  vessels  of  war,  the  men, 
during  the  hours  of  daylight,  are  stationed  at  the  mast-heads  to 
give  timely  notice  of  every  strange  sail  that  may  appear. 

((t)  Crowd  of  sail — Means  with  a  greater  number  of  sails  set 
than  are  used  in  common. 

if)  Quarter. — The  different  situations  of  ships  at  sea  are 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  head,  the  bow,  the  beam,  the 
quarter,  and  the  stern:— the  head  is  the  foremost  part  of  the 
ship,  the  bow  is  about  half  distance  between  that  and  the 
centre,  which  is  the  beam,  and  the  quarter  is  half  distance  be- 
tween the  beam  and  the  stern,  or  hindmost  part  of  the  ship, 
where  the  cabin  is  situated. 

(g)  Hostile  sails. — There  is  a  difference  in  the  shape  of  fo- 
reign vessels'  sails,  which,  though  but  trifling  to  a  landman's 
eye,  is  so  well  known  to  old  seamen,  that  they  generally  know 
to  what  country  they  belong,  and  whether  they  are  ships  of 
war  or  merchantmen,  at  a  very  great  distance. 

(A)  Double-shot. — This  is  a  term  generally  used,  but,  in  fact, 
it  means  more,  for  it  is  very  common  for  a  ship  to  fire  with 
the  first  broadside  two  round  and  a  grape  shot  from  every 
gun. 
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(?*)  Preventer  ^racw.— These  are  additional  ropes  made  fast 
near  the  extremities  of  the  lower  yards,  when  a  ship  is  going 
into  action,  for  fear  the  regular  braces  by  which  the  sails 
are  shifted,  should  be  shot  away. 

(^)  Boarding-nets— Arc  made  of  ropes  about  f  of  an  inch  in 
circunifereriCe,  to  extend  all  round  the  ship  from  thebulwarks, 
and  being  about  eight  feet  deep,  they  art-  brought  to  their  ut- 
most stretch  by  lines  reaching  to  the  yard-arms,  forming  an 
angle  of  about  thirty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon;  they  are 
designed  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  boarding  a  weakly-manned 
vessel. 

(/)  Stoppers — Are  stout  ropes  about  three  feet  long,  w^ith  large 
knots  at  each  end,  and  a  small  lashing-rope  attached  to  each. 
These  are  to  supply  the  defects  in  the  ship's  standing  rigging  or 
shrouds,  occasioned  by  shot. 

(to)  Yards  be  slung. — ^The  lower  or  principal  yards,  on  which 
the  square  sails  are  extended,  are  commonly  supported  in  the 
centre  by  large  ropes  called  slings  ;  but  lest  these  should  be  shot 
away,  most  ships  are  supplied  with  weighty  chains,  to  serve  as 
extra  slings  in  an  action. 

[n)  Lease  spars. — Commanders  in  general  are  particular  in 
having  wood  of  all  sorts  kept  out  of  the  way  in  battle,  for  men 
are  more  frcquentlv  wounded  by  splinters  than  by  shot  direct. 

{o)  Powder-screen, — This  is  an  article  made  of  thick  woollen 
cloth,  c&Wtii  JearnougAt,  and  hung  round  the  hatchway  directly 
leading  to  the  powder  magazine,  at  all  times  when  it  is  open, 
but  more  especially  when  in  action,  to  prevent  sparks  ol 
fire  reaching  it. 
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{P)  Tacks  nor  sheets. — These  are  ropes  fastened  to  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  square  sails,  by  which  they  are  worked;  and 
as  those  belonging  to  the  lower  sails  lead  on  the  outside  of  the 
ship,  they  are  frequently,  through  carelessness  in  action,  shot 
away,  causing  great  inconvenience. 

(q)  Running  geer. — .The  small  ropes,  such  as  braces,  halyards, 
tacks,  sheets,  brails,  &c. 

(r)  Tarpaulins. — These  are  thick  canvas  cloths,  covered  with 
tar,  and  generally  used  to  prevent  water  from  finding  its  way 
down  the  hatchways  in  a  storm,  but  often  put  on  in  an  action  to 
keep  sparks  of  fire  above  deck. 

(i)  Boarders — Are  men  as  much  destined  to  defend  the  ship 
against  boarders,  as  to  board  themselves. 

(<)  fire  your  match.'— The  matches  are  generally  lit  as  soon  as 
the  ship  is  cleared  for  action,  and  kept  burning  in  tubs  contain- 
ing water  at  their  bottoms,  to  receive  their  falling  fire. 

(a)  Topmast, — Every  ship  has  three  upright  lower  masts, 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  foremast,  mainmast  (which  is  the 
centre  one),  and  mizenmast,  which  is  the  aftermost.  These 
three  have  each  a  topmast  added  to  their  height,  and  these 
topmasts  have  each  a  topgallantmast  added  to  their  height ; 
each  of  these  masts  is  furnished  with  a  square  sail,  the  upper 
ones  are  called  topgallantsails,  the  next  topsails,  and  the  lower 
ones  are  termed  the  courses,  or  foresail,  mainsail,  and  mizen ; 
but  the  mizen  is  not  a  square  sail,  it  is  fixed  to  a  boom  project- 
ing over  the  stern,  called  a  gaff,  and  stands  almost  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  staysails  j  there  is  also  a  larger  sail  attached  to 
the  same  boom  or  gaff,  and  used  instead  of  the  mizen  in  light 
winds,  named  a  driver.    The  head  or  foremost  sails  belonging 
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to  a  ship,  are  those  attached  to  the  bowsprit  and  jib-boom.  The 
bowsprit  is  a  stout  mast  projecting  over  the  prow  of  a  ship,  by 
which  the  foremast,  the  foretopmast,  and  the  mainmast,  are  prin- 
cipally stayed  from  falling  backwards,  consequently  it  is  the  best 
secured,  and  the  most  dangerous  to  lose,  for  all  the  other  masts 
(except  when  sailing  directly  before  the  wind)  depend  in  a 
great  degree  upon  its  support.  The  sails  reaching  to  the  bow- 
sprit are  the  fore-staysail,  attached  to  the  stay  of  the  foremast' 
and  the  foretopmast-staysail,  attached  also  to  the  stay  of  the 
foretopmast.  The  jib-boom,  extending  beyond  the  bowsprit, 
is  similar  to  a  topmast,  only  placed  in  a  different  direction,  and 
bears  a  very  useful  sail  called  a  jib,  which  reaches  from  the 
boom's  extreme  end  to  the  head  of  the  foretopmast,  upon  a 
«tay  of  its  own,  called  the  jib-stay.  These  last-mentioned  sails, 
as  well  as  all  the  staysails,  are  commonly  termed  fore-and-aft 
sails,  because  they  generally  stand  in  that  direction. 

(o)  Brace  up  tht  yards,  loose  be  the  trusses,  0c. — To  brace  up 
the  yards  is  to  bring  them  in  nearly  a  fore-and-aft  direction,  to 
permit  the  ship's  sailing  close  to  the  wind ;  but  these  yards 
cannot  be  well  braced  up,  without  letting  go  the  trusses,  which 
are  ropes  to  confine  the  centre  of  the  yards  close  to  the  mast 
when  going  before  the  wind ;  for  the  extension  of  the  shrouds, 
from  the  heads  of  the  lower  masts  to  the  ship's  sides,  is  such, 
that,  until  the  yards  are  permitted  to  leave  those  confined  situ- 
ations close  to  the  mast,  they  cannot  be  pointed  to  the  wind, 
to  allow  of  the  ship's  sailing  obliquely  against  it. 

(tw)  Ltiff'— is  to  keep  the  ship  nearer  to  the  point  from  which 
the  wind  blows.  A  ship  cannot  well  sail  nearer  to  the  wind 
in  a  moderate  breeze  than  six  points  of  the  compass. 

(«)  Weather' gage— \%  to  be  on  that  side  of  an  enemy  from 
whence  the  wind  blows,  and  is  generally  called  to  windward. 
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This  situation  in  an  action  is  considered  advantageous,  having 
more  opportunities  of  attacking  your  adversary  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

(y)  Reefs. — The  topsails  are  the  sails  generally  reduced  by 
taking  in  reefs  agreeably  to  the  strength  of  the  wind;  a  man  of 
vfzt  has  commonly  four  reefs  in  each  topsail  except  the  mizen- 
topsail,  which  has  but  three. 

(%)  Bowltnrs. — These  are  ropes  extending  from  the  sides  of 
the  sails,  by  which  they  are  strained  forward  to  admit  the  wind 
into  them  when  sailing  near  it, 

(1)  Mark. zoeW the  roll — Is  to  notice  when  the  ship  comet 
upon  such  a  level,  or  in  such  a  direction,  that  the  shot  will 
neither  rise  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low  ;  seamen  may  do  more 
execution  by  observing  this  method  in  windy  weather,  than  in 
taking  ever  so  deliberate  an  aim ;  from  this  cause  arises  the  great 
loss  of  men  on  board  a  French  ship  when  in  an  action  with 
an  English  one,  and  it  serves  to  shew  the  superior  manage> 
ment  and  experience  of  British  sailors. 

(2)  Quoins — Are  wedges  of  wood  to  raise  or  lower  the  breech 
of  the  cannon,  in  addition  to  the  beds,  which  are  of  the  same 
nature,  but  deemed  more  stationary,  yet  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  move  the  beds  and  place  the  quoins  in  their  stead. 

(3)  Bear  up  a  point — Is  to  steer  the  ship  a  point  more  ^row 
the  wind  than  she  was  steered  beibre, 

(4)  Ship  full — Is  to  keep  her  sails  from  shaking  in  the  wind. 

(5)  7o  fteer  her  raa//— Is  to  steer  the  ship  as  straight  a  course  as 
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possible,  without  wandering  too  much  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left. 

(6)  Knot  the  rigging — Is  to  rejoin  the  ropes  immediately  ne- 
cessary for  working  the  ship,  which  have  been  cut  by  shot. 

(7)  The  skip  bears  up,  &c. — When  a  ship  has  been  sailing  ly 
the  wind,  or  sidelong  to  the  wind,  and  turns  moreyrCTK  it,  she 
is  said  to  bear  up ;  this  will  unavoidably  happen  when  a  ship 
has  lost  her  sternmost  sails,  which  serve  to  balance  her  against 
the  headmost  ones. 

(8)  The  lanyards. — ^These  are  the  small  ropes  by  which  the 
lower  rigging  or  shrouds  are  fastened  down  to  their  appointed 
situations,  and  when  a  mast  falls  in  windy  weather,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  cut  away  its  rigging,  to  prevent  the  wreck  from 
beating  against  the  ship. 

(9)  Midships — ^The  half-way,  on  either  deck,  betwcea  the 
sides  of  the  ship. 

(10)  Booms.'— Thest  generally  consist  of  spare  masts  and 
yards,  and  are  secured  lengthways,  in  a  line  with  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle,  between  the  mainmast  and  foremast. 

(U)  Waste-nettings.  —  These  are  ropes  extended  along  the 
gangways,  or  platforms,  above  the  sides  of  the  ship,  from  the 
quarterdeck  to  the  forecastle,  in  double  rows,  to  hold  by  day 
the  hammocks  and  beds  belonging  to  the  seamen,  which  in  an 
action  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  musquet-shot. 

(12)  Stanchion. — These  consist  of  stout  iron-work,  to  which 
the  nettings  are  fastened. 

(13)  PainttT'^li  a  rope  always  fastened  to  a  boat's  prow. 
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by  which  she  is  occasionally  tied  to  any  other  object  when 
afloat.  ^ 

(14)  Tercera — Is  the  principal  island  of  the  Azores. 

(15)  TaffTeL—Tht  rail  above  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

(16)  Tackles. — ^These  are  ropes  by  which  a  boat  is  hoisted 
up  to  the  stern  or  any  part  of  a  ship,  and  of  course  by  which 
•he  is  also  let  into  the  water  from  a  ship. 


NOTE 

TO 

CANTO  THIRD. 


(a)  Wounded  bends. — The  bends  of  a  boat,  as  well  as  of  a  ship, 
are  those  planks  which  form  the  projecting  parts  of  the  sides, 
just  above  the  water  when  the  vessel  is  properly  trimmed. 


RICARDO's  LAMENTATION 


DURING 


THE  STORM. 


O  !  cease,  thou  roaring  wind  ! 

Be  calm,  each  troubled  wave  ! 
Let  silence  awe  my  mind. 
To  contemplate  the  grave  : 
For,  mighty  Deep  !  within  thy  bosom  lie 
My  friends  sincere. 
My  partners  dear, 
Whom  sable  clouds  mourn  round  the  drooping  sky 
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O !  thunders  cease  to  roll ! 

Let  not  your  rage  increase ; 
Let  each  departed  soul 
Enjoy  celestial  peace : 
For,  cold  in  death  within  old  Ocean  lie 
My  friends  sincere, 
My  partners  dear. 
Whom  sable  clouds  mourn  round  the  droopmg  sky  ! 

O !  hear,  ye  heav'nly  pow'rs ! 

Who  grateful  bosoms  form. 
Who  guide  the  varied  hours. 
And  rule  the  angry  storm: 
O !  smooth  the  deep !  where  wrapp'd  in  death  now  lie 
My  friends  sincere, 
My  partners  dear. 
Whom  sable  clouds  mourn  round  the  drooping  sky ! 


HENRY  AND  HELEN; 

A 

RURAL  TALE. 
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HENRY  AND  HELEN; 


RURAL   TALE. 


Amidst  the  windings  of  a  wood, 
ConceaPd  from  public  view, 

A  neat,  but  humble  cottage  stood, 
Near  which  sweet  hawthorn  grew. 

Above  its  roof,  with  mighty  spread, 

And  o'er  a  limpid  brook, 
A  tow'ring  elm,  with  rev'rend  head, 

Its  leafy  branches  shook. 
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A  garden  fenc'd  with  eglantine 
Before  the  cottage  bloom'd. 

Where  roses  kiss'd  the  curling  vine^ 
And  ev'ry  gale  perfum'd. 

There  John  and  Kate,  a  loving  pair. 

In  rural  peace  did  dwell, 
John  duly  earn'd  their  daily  fare. 

By  cutting  wood  to  sell. 

Kate,  in  her  turn,  would  knit  and  sew, 
Or  at  her  wheel  would  spin. 

And  with  her  eggs  to  market  go, 
To  turn  the  penny  in. 

When  Sunday  came — sweet  day  of  rest  I 
They'd  each,  with  pious  care. 

In  lowly  garments  cleanly  drest. 
To  village  church  repair. 
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There  offer  to  the  sacred  Pow'r, 

Their  thanks  for  favors  past. 
And  hop'd  that  thro'  each  changing  hour. 

They  might  for  ever  last. 

At  length  Kate  did  an  offspring  bear. 

Which  rais'd  their  humble  fame ; 
She  grew  in  beauty,  chaste  and  fair. 

And  Helen  was  her  name. 

With  learning,  such  as  they  possess'd. 

They  taught  their  infant  child, 
Kind  nature  rul'd  her  lovely  breast. 

And  o'er  her  actions  smil'd. 

Bright  auburn  ringlets  swcetl  yflow'd 

Her  sparkling  eyes  t'adorn. 
The  rose  to  her  with  homage  bow'd. 

She  bloom'd  without  a  thorn. 
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Graceful  her  form,  and  truth  within, 

The  fount  of  honor  sway'd. 
Where  pure  religion  thwarted  sin. 
And  bless'd  the  goodly  maid. 

While  nurtur'd  thus,  in  virtue's  way. 

To  aid  her  parents  dear. 
She'd  work  and  sing  throughout  the  day. 

And  each  dull  moment  cheer. 

The  household  duty,  in  its  turn. 

Became  the  fair  one's  care. 
To  fetch  the  faggot  home  to  burn. 

Or  tend  the  village  fair. 

But  as  she  from  the  market  came. 

One  summer's  eve,  alone. 
An  unseen  object  sigh'd  her  name 

With  many  a  bitter  moan. 
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She  stopp'd — but  on  her  llst'ning  ear 

Increas'd  th*  alarming  sound. 
When  lo  !  a  rustic  youth  lay  near, 

Quick-gasping  on  the  ground ! 

A  tremor  seiz'd  her  tender  heart. 

With  fault'ring  tongue  she  said, 
"  Good  friend,  what  ails  you,  pray  impart  ? 

Accept  a  stranger's  aid  !'* 

**  Oh !  worthy  fair  !"  the  youth  replied, 

*'  Your  aid's  in  vain,  I  fear  :" 
He  spoke  in  pain,  and  deeply  sigh'd, 
While  trickled  down  the  tear. 

"  By  what  affliction  lie  you  here, 

Expos'd  to  night's  damp  air  ? 
Arise!  and  seek  some  shelter  near:" 

Thus  spoke  the  artless  fair. 
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Young  Henry  gently  rais'd  his  head, 
(For  so  the  youth  was  call'd) 

Surpris'd,  he  saw  the  blooming  maid. 
Who  gaz'd  as  if  appall'd. 

"  Oh  !  lovely  fair  one  !  'tis  for  you. 

And  you  alone,  I  sigh : 
Alas  !  I  fear,  it  is  too  true. 

In  love  for  you  I  die  !" 

Sweet  Helen,  pond'iing,  stood  dismay'd 
By  mingling  doubts  oppress'd  ', 

She  strove  to  gain  sweet  mem'ry's  aid. 
And  thus  the  youth  address'd  : 

"  Cease,  stranger,  cease  !  talk  not  of  love, 
I  fain  would  shun  the  snare. 

That  passion  purely  reigns  above, 
On  earth  'tis  fraught  with  care. 
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**  Should  I  your  tender  vows  believe, 

Ah  !  why  resign  my  rest? 
Men  often  flatter  to  deceive, 

And  think  deceit  a  jest. 

"  Say,  have  I  seen  your  face  before  ?" 

Full  soon  the  youth  replied, 
«  Yes,  oft  before  our  church  great  door 

You've  pass'd  me  side  by  side. 

«'  Each  Sunday  there  I  saw  your  form 

In  blooming  virtue  drest. 
And  oft  I've  brav'd  the  sluicy  storm, 

Array'd  in  all  my  best. 

«  With  art  I  strove  to  meet  your  eye. 

And  wish'd  and  sigh'd  in  vain  ; 
But  art  was  lost,  for  sad  was  I, 

And  still  must  sad  remain  l" 
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While  thus  he  spoke,  young  Helen  blush'd, 
Her  heart  seem'd  fit  to  break, 

And  in  a  moment  all  was  hush'd  ; 
She  sigh'd,  but  could  not  speak. 

At  length  her  trembling  tongue  confess'd 

"  She'd  seen  him  near  the  door, 

But  thought  not  he,  so  gaily  dress'd. 

Would  think  of  one  so  poor." 

Then  Henry  cried,  "  Oh  !  save  my  life  ! 

The  pow'r  remains  with  you ; 
Oh !  lovely  Helen  1  be  my  wife. 

For  Henry's  love  is  true." 

Her  virgin  bosom  throbb'd  with  fear. 

She  turn'd  her  napkin  o'er, 
Then  wip'd  from  either  eye  a  tear, 

And  plac'd  it  as  before. 
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But,  like  the  wind,  it  knew  no  rest. 

To  speak  she  strove,  but  sigh'd. 
The  youth  her  fair  hand  gently  prest. 

And  thus  the  maid  replied  : 

*'  The  sun  now  sinks  behind  yon  hill. 

And  dusky  night  draws  near. 
And  by  my  parents'  sacred  will 

I  should  not  tarry  here. 

"  My  love  and  duty  still  to  them 

Must  undiminish'd  bend. 
Whose  hearts,  I  trust,  will  ne'er  contemn 

The  man  who  proves  my  friend. 

*'  But  now  no  more — 'tis  growing  late. 

And  homeward  I  must  go — '' 
''  Shall  Henry,  then,  in  doubtful  state, 

Return  o'erwhelm'd  with  woe? 
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**  Oh  !  Helen,  lovely  charmer !  say, 
Oh  !  speak,  and  ease  my  pain  ! 

Say,  at  to-morrow's  eve  of  day, 
You'll  meet  me  here  again  ! 

*'  Or  shall  I  now  with  you  return, 
And  let  this  aching  breast. 

Receive  its  doom  to  fiercely  burn 
In  anguish,  or  be  blest. 

*  For  oh  !  those  melting  eyes  betray 
What  shyness  fears  to  name ; 

Those  lips,  where  balmy  zephyrs  play. 
Return  Love's  real  flame. 

"  They  seem  to  say,  a  father's  choice 
Must  rule  a  heart  so  young — 

May  I  in  his  decree  rejoice  ! 
May  honor  guide  his  tongue  ! 
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"  Oh !  let  my  tale  of  love  be  told 

In  language  soft  and  clear, 
Let  truth,  sweet  pleader,  free  and  bold, 

Command  his  list'ning  ear. 

"  And  should  soft  Pity  o'er  his  mind 

Her  soothing  influence  breathe. 
To  give  consent,  and  let  us  bind 

The  matrimonial  wreath : 

"  What  genuine  joy  will  I  display. 

How  pleas'd  the  wedding  throng 
Will  smile  upon  so  blithe  a  day. 

And  chaunt  the  gladd'ning  song  I" 

But  scarce  had  Henry  told  his  tale, 

When  she  her  father  saw, 
The  maiden  blush'd,  the  youth  turn'd  pale. 

And  both  were  struck  with  awe. 
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His  frowning  brow  did  them  affright. 
And  when  he  near'd  the  maid, 

She  trembhng  cried,  "  I'm  late  to-night — '* 
"  And  what's  the  cause  ?"  he  said. 

*'  All  anxious,  I  have  sped  my  way 

Across  the  flow'ry  plain. 
Lest  fancied  dangers  caus'd  your  stay. 

And  wrapp'd  your  breast  in  pain. 

"  But  who's  that  saunt'ring  youth  behind, 
Who  lately  walk'd  with  you  r" 

'*  Dear  sire  !  he  seems  of  honest  mind. 
And  says  he  loves  me  true.'' 

"  Oh !  fie  on't  Helen,  say  not  so. 

You  fill  my  heart  with  fear  ! 
Go  home,  ungrateful  daughter,  go  ! 

Nor  loiter  longer  here. 
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Begone  !"  cried  he,  in  angry  tone, 

Which  fiH'd  her  eyes  with  tears, 
*'  Nor  let  thy  mother  sit  at  home 

'Twixt  racking  doubts  and  fears." 

He  then  to  Henry  sternly  said, 

"  Presuming  thoughtless  boy  ! 
What  would'st  thou  with  this  tender  maid  ? 

What  toils  your  hours  employ  ?" 

**  O'er  yonder  flocks  a  watch  I  keep, 

With  honest  Hodge  I  live. 
But  love  each  night  retards  my  sleep, 

And  days  no  jileasure  give. 

"  Your  lovely  daughter'i  all  I  crave, 

'Tis  her  I  love  so  true; 
'Tis  she  can  save  me  from  the  grave, 

And  thus  I  ask  of  you  : 

K 
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"  Oh  !  let  me  wed  that  beauteous  fair — 

ril  ever  constant  prove, 
And  with  a  tender  husband's  care 

Promote  eternal  love. 

-  • 

"  I'll  labour  hard  from  day  to  day, 

To  keep  a  loving  wife, 
And  with  affection's  purest  ray, 

Cheer  ev'ry  stage  of  life." 

*^  Hold,  forward  youth  !  presume  no  more  ! 

Nor  let  me  ever  see 
Thy  form  approach  my  cottage  door, 

For  Helen's  not  for  thee. 

"  Suppress,  vain  youth  !  thy  fond  desire. 

This  vow  ril  never  break. 
In  life  thou  ne'er  shalt  call  me  sire. 

Nor  to  my  Helen  speak.'' 
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'*  Oh  God  !"  he  cried,  *'  oh  !  say  not  so  ! 

Reflection  claims  her  pow'r. 
Oh  !  bid  me  not  for  ever  go. 

For  death  awaits  the  hour." 

"  The  word  is  said,  so  haste  awaV;, 

Unthinking,  worthless  boy  ! 
Go  guard  thy  sheep  without  delay, 

Nor  more  my  sight  annoy." 

The  youth,  then,  with  indignant  fire, 

Said  "  Keep  thy  haughty  vow  ; 
I'll  never  stoop  to  call  thee  sire. 

Nor  heed  thy  threat'ning  brow." 

But  all  was  forc'd  on  Henry's  part, 

His  bosom  throbb'd  with  fear. 
For  sorely  griev'd  his  swelling  heart. 

And  quickly  dropp'd  the  tear. 
K  2 
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No  beams  of  hope  assuag'd  his  pain;-^ 
Too  soon  these  thoughts  arose — 

"  I'll  boldly  venture  on  the  main. 
And  die  among  my  foes. 

"  When  Helen  and  her  wrathful  sire 
Shall  hear  my  hapless  fate. 

They'll  mourn,  and  with  reflection  dire. 
Repent — but  ah  !  too  late!" 

Revenge  led  on  the  troubled  boy 

To  venture  o'er  the  seas, 
With  other  scenes  his  mind  t'cmploy. 

And  set  his  heart  at  ease. 

He  join'd  a  ship  and  sail'd  away, 
But  with  him  sail'd  his  woes, 

For  Helen's  form,  by  night  and  day. 
Before  his  fancy  rose. 
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And  as  the  land  more  distant  grt-w, 

As  sunk  his  native  spot. 
His  fervent  love  became  more  true, 

And  harder  seem'd  his  lot. 

The  winds  blew  strong,  the  billows  foam'd, 

Tlie  ship  flew  swift  away, 
With  heartfelt  sickness  Henry  moan'd. 

And  chid  the  luckless  day. 

The  mountain's  top  was  left  in  sight, 

To  which  he  sigh'd  adieu; 
'^  Oh  !  land  of  bliss  !  as  comes  this  night, 

I  never  more  shall  view." 

Meanwhile  his  flelen,  safe  on  sliore, 

By  love's  corroding  pain. 
Was  doom'd  to  grieve,  lest  never  more 

She  saw  her  love  again. 
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Two  years  in  hopes  she  linger'd  through. 

But  ah  !  no  tidings  came; 
Her  bosom  nought  but  anguish  knew. 

And  fiercer  grew  the  flame. 

At  length  resolv'd,  she  left  her  home. 

In  sad  and  wild  despair. 
O'er  hills  and  mountains  far  to  roam, 

And  go,  she  knew  not  where. 

Her  parents  sought  her  night  and  day, 
Mid  storms  and  cheerless  rain. 

Love,  Hopey  and  Fancy,  led  the  way, 
But  ah  !  their  search  was  vain. 

Remorse  their  anguish'd  bosoms  fiU'd, 

Feaj^  painted  Helen  dead, 
Remember'd  bliss  their  ardour  chill'd. 

And  Peace  their  cottage  fled. 
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Now  Henry  reach'd  his  native  shore 

High  rais'd  by  warlike  fame. 
His  love  had  brav'd  the  battle's  roar 

With  undiminish'd  flame. 

His  purse  was  stor'd  with  money,  got 

By  industry  and  care, 
"  Oh !  now,"  cried  he,  ''  to  view  the  spot 

Where  lives  my  dearest  fair. 

"  Oh  I  let  me  haste  to  see  her  face ! 

Oh  !  let  me  fly  to  view 
Her  form,  bedeck'd  with  ev'ry  grace — 

And  if  her  love  be  true!" 

And  thus  he  homeward  bent  his  way, 

In  hopes  he  soon  should  find. 
That  Helen's  parent  rued  the  day 

He  spoke  his  stubborn  mind. 
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But  as  he  cross'd  a  deepen'd  brook. 
Where  swift  the  waters  roll'd, 

A  girl,  with  pale  and  haggard  look, 
Stood  shiv'ring  with  the  cold. 

Close  by  its  rugged  side  she  stalk'd. 

Regardless  who  was  near. 
She  sang — she  laugh'd — and  as  she  walk'd 

She  dropp'd  a  pensive  tear. 

Young  Henry  to  the  maniac  hied, 
Who,  turning  quickly  round — 

"  Oh  God  !  'tis  he!"  she  loudly  cried, 
7\nd  fell  upon  the  ground. 

He  ran  to  clasp  his  frantic  fair, 

But  ah  I  too  true  to  tell, 
She,  a  sad  victim  of  despair. 

Deep  in  the  waters  fell. 
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The  youth  plung'd  in,  but  out  of  breath, 

She  grasp'd  him  too  severe ; 
For  in  that  moment  dread  of  Death 

Makes  ev'ry  joint  adhere. 

He  strove  the  mould'ring  bank  to  gain. 
But,  ♦'  Oh  !  Great  God  !"  he  cried, 

"■  Against  thy  will  all  strength  is  vain  !" 
And  down  they  sunk  and  died  ! 

That  night  a  dreadful  storm,  'tis  told. 

Spread  desolation  round, 
Red  liirhtninsf  flash'd — harsh  thunder  roll'd — 

A  sad  terrific  sound  I 

Poor  John  and  Kate  !— unhappy  lot ! 

Had  scarce  rclir'd  to  bed, 
When  lightning  fir'd  their  little  cot, 

And  struck  the  couple  dead  ! 
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The  shatter'd  building's  blaze  blown  high, 

Alarm'd  the  country  round. 
The  fiery  thatch  sail'd  thro"  the  sky, 

And  strew'd  the  distant  ground. 

Each  anxious  neighbour  search'd  in  vain. 

The  luckless  pair  to  find. 
But  they  in  ashes  o'er  the  plain 

Were  scatter'd  by  the  wind. 

Thus  solemn  Death,  for  ever  near. 

Attends  each  fleeting  hour, 
And  oft,  when  man  seems  least  to  fear, 

He  meets  the  dreadful  Pow'r ! 


THE  SAILOR. 


A  SONG. 


Tom  Splice  was  a  tar  full  of  many  odd  notions. 

No  cares  ever  ruffled  his  mind  ; 
He  talk'd  about  friendship  with  grateful  emotions 

But  vow'd  'twas  as  fickle  as  wind. 

He  thought  life  a  bubble  at  which  man  may  scoff, 
If  Truth  guides  his  bark  o'er  the  main ; 

"  P  or,''  said  he,  "  in  a  storm,  should  he  then  be  swept 
off. 
The  regions  of  bliss  he  may  gain. 
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'*  I  know  there's  a  Power  who  reigns  over  all. 
And  strengthens  the  arm  of  the  brave: 

Then  war  against  Sin,  it  encircles  our  ball. 
And  peace  will  be  found  in  the  grave. 

"  So  trouble  no  more  your  dull  heads  about  fear. 

Mankind  is  upheld  from  above, 
And  HE  who  commands  fatal  Death  to  appear, 

Gives  life  to  the  lion  and  dove." 

Tom's  temper  was  kind,  tho'  his  manners  were  roueS, 

Mid  foes  he  would  carelessly  sing, 
To  the  poor  he  was  lib'ral,  in  duty  was  tough, 

And  true  to  his  country  and  king. 

When  Fate,  who  presides  o'er  the  whimsical  world, 
Depriv'd  honest  Tom  of  his  breath, 

He  smil'd  on  his  friends,  as  his  sails  were  near  furl'd, 
And  look  in  the  moorinirs  of  death. 


THE 
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The  moon  behind  a  darkening  cloud 

Had  veil'd  her  pallid  face  away, 
And  drowsy  sleep  o'erpower'd  the  crowd 

That  industry  employ'd  by  day: 
But  anguish  preys  on  Laura's  breast. 

And  racking  doubts  her  mind  employ, 
As  o'er  the  waste  depriv'd  of  rest 

.She  seeks  her  wandering  darling  boy. 
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He  scarce  ten  years  had  seen  the  light. 

And  cheer'd  a  fondlhig  mother's  heart. 
When,  in  a  winter's  dreary  night. 

He  did  from  home  and  friends  depart : 
His  mother,  frantic,  beat  her  breast. 

When  robb'd  of  all — her  only  joy. 
And  o'er  the  waste,  depriv'd  of  rest, 

She  seeks  her  wandering  darling  boy. 

The  youth  had  heard  of  battles  fought, 

By  England's  brave  and  gallant  tars, 
And  thus  poor  Laura,  rack'd  with  thought, 

Befiev'd  her  son  had  join'd  the  wars  : 
But  onward  still  she  bends  her  way, 

While  balmy  hopes  her  mind  employ, 
And  o'er  the  waste  by  night  and  day 

She  seeks  her  wandering  darling  boy. 
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At  length  she  reach'd  the  sea-girt  shore. 

When  lo  !  a  ship  was  passing  near, 
In  which  she  saw  her  son  once  more. 

Regardless  of  a  mother's  fear : 
She  hail'd  the  ship,  but  hail'd  in  vain, 

Till  now,  bereft  of  ev'ry  joy, 
Despair  and  frenzy  seiz'd  her  brain. 

As  sail'd  her  wandering  darli7ig  hoy. 

Exhausted,  on  the  beach  she  lay. 

As  still  the  ship  more  distant  grew. 
When  strangers,  passing  near  that  way, 

To  help  poor  Laura  quickly  flew  : 
With  friendly  care  they  took  her  home, 

Ere  madness  should  her  brain  destroy. 
She  laugh'd — she  cried — in  frantic  tone, 

"  Oh  !  whcre's  my  wandering  darling  boy  /^" 
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In  grief  she  pass'd  six  tedious  years, 

By  hopes  and  fears  alternate  sway'd. 
She  bath'd  her  face  in  daily  tears, 

And  oft  implor'd  th'  Almighty's  aid. 
But  ah !  poor  Laura  knew  no  rest. 

Her  soul  was  lost  to  ev'ry  joy. 
And  oft  she  cried — **  'Tis  God  knows  best 

If  lives  my  wandering  darling  boy  /" 

'Twas  now  Heav'n's  just  and  ruling  pow'r 

Soon  chang'd  the  mother's  dreadful  scene, 
For,  in  that  least  expected  hour. 

Her  son  came  tripping  o'er  the  green  : 
"  Oh,  Heav'n  !"  she  cried,  "  'tis  he  !  'tis 

Come  crown  my  days  with  lasting  joy! 
Great  God  be  prais'd  !  and  is  it  thee  ? — 

Oh  !  'tis  my  wanJ<  yin^  darling  hoy  /" 
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"  Yes,  dearest  mother,  'tis  your  son  ; 

Be  happy,  now  the  wars  are  o'er : 
There's  money,  from  the  haughty  Don, 

Enough  to  form  our  little  store  : 
And  though  I  love  my  king  so  well, 

With  you  I  ever  will  enjoy 
The  comforts  of  your  humble  cell, 

Your  darling,  not  your  wandering,  boy." 
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